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Creed of a Christian Theist 


A Christian who fully and heartily accepts all the established find- 
ings of science believes in God, the Creator of the world and all belong- 
ing to it, and holds that God maintains and preserves the same in an 
orderly and systematic manner; that what science designates as the laws 
of nature are in fact God’s modes of operation, enforced by the invisible, 
spiritual power proceeding from Him; that consequently the world re- 
dounds in miracles, both large and small; that the laws of nature, being 
not creative but descriptive, receive their efficiency wholly from the 
Creator; that endowing man with the power of self-determination, God 
placed him on the earth and entrusted him with the responsibility of 
finding and conforming to His system of operation in the physical, the 
mental, the moral and the religious spheres; that man is to work with 
God and work as He works, and thus receive the reward of everlasting 
manhood. A. E. Truxal. 
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JAPAN’S NEW BIBLE HOUSE 


#) The new home of the American Bible 
ey Society in Tokyo 

aN At Sundown Time 
a Would it might be sundown time 


When God’s call comes for me; 
At sundown time with skies aglow 
To light the Unknown Sea. 


The night is such a lonely time, 

I would rather it were day; 

For I should want my loved ones there 
To cheer me on my way. 


And sundown time is beautiful, Photo courtesy Columbus Dispatch 
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Of all the day the best— CONFIRMATION CLASS WILSON AVE. CHURCH, COLUMBUS, OHIO, THE 
Tl cast my moorings bravely then, REV. E. BRUCE jACOBS, PASTOR, in Pageant, “Through Trial to Triumph with 
And set my sails for WEST! the Master. (See article in this issue.) 
*) . Front row (left to right): Leota Palsgrove, Sara Trumbo, Maxine Kehrer, Betty 
{ Grace Harner Poffenberger. Lewis, Rachel Meckstroth. Back row: Anna Marie Anthony, Catherine Lahr, Hildegarde 
ay Bender, Lyda Distelhorst and Louise Berger. 
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HARPER’S MONTHLY PULPIT 


I have several times called the attention 
of the readers of this page to the remark- 
able series of sermons Harper and Broth- 
ers are publishing in monthly volumes. 
Every month there appears a dollar vol- 
ume of ten sermons from one of the out- 
standing preachers of the country. I have 
the last four volumes before me: “Pater- 
noster Sheen”, by W. Douglas Mackenzie; 
“Men Wanted!”, by Bernard Iddings Bell; 
“Jesus Said, ‘I Am’”, by George Stewart, 
and “God’s Turn”, by Henry Sloane Cof- 
fin. This brings the list up to 18 volumes 
and there is not one of them that will 
not repay careful study by the preachers 
and that the laymen will not find helpful 
both for faith and Christian living. 


I have been examining these last four 
volumes with some care because they real- 
ly throw considerable light on contempor- 
ary preaching. For each volume comes 
from a separate sphere of activity. Dr. 
Mackenzie is pre-eminently a theologian, 
although for many years the President of 
Hartford Theological Seminary. Dr. Bell 
for some time has been our most brilliant 
apologist of the faith as well as Presi- 
dent of St. Stephen’s College; Dr. Coffin 
has been President of Union Theological 
Seminary for some time, but has back of 
this twenty years of most noteworthy 
pastoral work and had become one of our 
most popular preachers in the colleges. 
Dr. Stewart combines in unusual degree 
the preacher and pastor and at the same 
time has found time in his pastorate to 
write books dealing with the great prob- 
lems facing Protestantism in America. 
Also these men differ from one another 
in temperament and in style. Reading the 
four volumes gives one a rather good idea 
of the best American preaching and leaves 
one quite prepared to answer the occa- 


Letters to the Editor 


THIS SMALL WORLD 


An Extract from Letter of Prof. Carl S. 
Sipple, of North Japan College, Sendai, 
Japan, under date of Mar. 3, 1934 


During the school year just ending the 
members of my first year Preparatory 
Seminary Class, six in number, were read- 
ing an abridged version of Helen Keller’s 
“The Story of My Life,” as an English 
text. We used the book during part of the 
year, and enjoyed it so much that we wrote 
to Miss Keller a letter, signed by the stu- 
dents and teacher, telling her how much 
we enjoyed reading about her life. We 
also told her something about the beauty 
of the Tohoku. During the Christmas hol- 
iday we received a most cordial and charm- 
ing answer, perhaps typed and certainly 
signed by Miss Keller. She told us of her 
surprise and joy in receiving a letter from 
friends whom she has never met, from Ja- 
pan, a country she has always wanted to 
visit. The letter breathes some of the 
beauty and spirit of Japan, no doubt gain- 
ed from her reading. It was sent from a 
place in the Scotch Highlands, where she, 
her teacher, and secretary are spending the 
winter and spring. Two days ago we re- 
ceived two enlarged photographs, one 
showing Miss Keller with her two dogs, 
taken at her Long Island home, the other 
showing her standing in a Scotch meadow, 
long shepherd’s crook in hand, with a large 
flock of sheep in back of her. The boys 


sional jibes and sneers at preaching which 
one hears from smart people and reads in 
the current clever magazines. My own 
experience has been that those people who 
harp on the decline of preaching never go 
to hear it and never read such volumes 
as are appearing in this series. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I imagine that the sermons 
in some of these 18 volumes will compare 
very favorably both in power, passion, 
beauty and style with those of the last 
generation, when “there were giants in the 
pulpit,” as we frequently hear. 

I can not review each one of these four 
volumes separately, although each one has 
its own peculiar mark and value as well 
as style—and style counts for much in a 
printed sermon. In Dr. Mackenzie’s ser- 
mons we come to grip with a keen intel- 
leet which thinks things straight through 
and has a fine impatience with common- 
place and shallow thinking. In Canon 
Bell’s sermons the thought scintillates and 
flashes of wit drive home great truths. 
In Dr. Coffin’s sermons we’ dre arrested by 
the originality of both the topics and the 
method of treatment—“God’s turn now.” 
(We have been trying to run things and 
have made a mess of them. Suppose we 
give Him a chance now.) In Dr. Stewart’s 
sermons we have the ten “I am’s” of 
Jesus put with peculiar persuasiveness and 
power—with much illumination on the 
subject; drawn from the literature of all 
ages. (Dr. Stewart is a past master of 
illustration.) 

But with all the differences among these 
preachers noted, one is immediately con- 
scious of the presence in all of them of 
those common notes which underlie all 
great preaching. First, there is gospel, 
message, good news all spoken with au- 
thority. One feels at once that these men 
conceive of themselves as ambassadors, 
heralds of vital truth, proclaimers of the 


will see the pictures for the first time 
when I teach them tomorrow. The letter 
is to be printed in English in the paper 
that circulates among the students and 
alumni. We intend to write her, thanking 
her for her pictures, and to send her a 
picture of the class as well as some of the 
school and scenery of North Japan. 


(“WHAT’S IN A NAME?”) 


The Rev. Paul S. Leinbach, D.D., 

Editor of the “Reformed Church 
Messenger” 

My dear Sir: 

Your editorial “What’s in a Name?”’, in 
the March 15 issue of the ‘Reformed 
Church Messenger” again convinced me 
that the proposed name of the new denom- 
ination which is to come into being on 
June 27 of this year in Cleveland is a bit 
too cumbersome. In line with 
Kerschner’s criticism and the editor’s in- 
vitation “to make a positive suggestion” 
may I suggest the following name which, 
I believe, immediately identifies us before 
other communions—The United Church of 
the Reformation. Both the Reformed 
Chureh in the United States and the Evan- 
gelical Synod of North America are prod- 
ucts of the Protestant Reformation and 
both are vitally committed to the princi- 
ple of union. Surely few Lutherans would 
quarrel with us about our taking such a 
name—unfortunately they are not united 
among themselves and the prospects for a 
United American Lutheran Church embrac- 
ing the three major groups of American 
Lutherans are not very hopeful. Neither 
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eternal. There is no suggestion of essays. 
The preacher is always more interested 
in accomplishing some high and heavenly 
deed than in the development of some 
theme in which he is interested. 


Secondly, there is intimacy, nearness, 
directness—mind speaking straight to 
mind, heart to heart. Great truths are 


brought to bear on the common task, the 
daily round. Perhaps this intimacy and 
reality is more observable in these mod- 
ern sermons than it was in the sermons 
of the fathers. What we have lost in 
rhetoric and rounded periods we have 
gained in directness and’ near contact 
with the souls we are trying to reach. 
If our sermons have lost somewhat the 
effulgent glories of heaven we are more 
successful in relating the heavenly life 
to earth and making eternity the rule of 
our life in time. 

Again let me say something I am al- 
ways harping on when I can get the ears 
of young preachers, namely, that all of 
these preachers are dealing with great 
themes—the biggest facts in heaven and 
earth, the foundation truths of the faith. 
No trivial subjects here, no attempt to 
tickle the ears of the groundlings, noth- 
ing sensational—only those truths without 
which, unless a man hold and practice, he 
perishes. And not only because it is the 
eternal things, the greatest truths, the 
foundation facts that ultimately win and 
hold the people, but for the sake of the 
preacher himself. That preacher grows in 
bigness and in power who lives constantly 
with big thoughts and shining truths. He 
can never escape out of littleness so long 
as he thinks on and writes about com- 
monplaces and trivial things. Saturate 
yourself with the greatest and preach 
about the greatest as these men have done. 


—Frederick Lynch 


can this group claim to be the Church of 
the Reformation (to say nothing of a 
united Church of the Reformation) since 
the Protestant Reformation includes the 
Zwinglian and Calvinistic efforts as well 
as those of Luther. 

Perhaps it would be difficult for some of 
our good people to surrender the words 
Reformed and Evangelical, but what after 
all have the words Reformed Church in the 
United States and Evangelical Synod of 


‘North America signified to the minds of 


non - Evangelicals and non - Reformed 
Churehfolk? Practically nothing — the 
Evangelical Synod folk have been taken 
for Lutherans (much to the dismay and 
disgust of most Lutherans), while others 
have regarded them as fervently evangel- 
istic and fundamentalist. On the other 
hand, the Reformed Church in the United 
States is frequently confused with the Re- 
formed Church in America (especially 
since the designations German Reformed 
and Dutch Reformed have gone into the 
discard). Then too, the word Reformed 
is used to designate those Protestant com- 
munions which are non-Lutheran in their 
origin and practices. Reformed Church- 
men in the United States might well in- 
elude not only Reformed Churchmen but 
also Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, 
Congregationalists, et cetera, living within 
the forty-eight states, while those living 
in the western hemisphere might easily be 
considered Reformed Churchmen in 
America, 

There may be objection to the use of 
The United Church of the Reformation on 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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WHAT IS CONSECRATION? 


To many, consecration means separation. It expresses 
itself in a separate style of dress, the wearing of a distinc- 
tive garb or vestment. It is associated with a hushed voice, 
or solemn tones not employed in ordinary speech. It pre- 
fers the soft light from many-coloured glass rather than 
the light of common day. It frequents lofty rocks, secluded 
deserts and darkened caves. It flees the common courses 
and common manners of mankind. 

The consecration of Jesus of Nazareth seems to have 
been of a different quality. He wore no characteristic 
dress. Of the dress of John the Baptiser we know much, 
of that of our Lord we know little. His disciples evidently 
found it not significant. 

Our Lord lived close to the traffic of the world. He did 
not, like Horace, “hate and spurn the common crowd.” 
He was frequently found in life’s crowded ways. He at- 
tended weddings and funerals, banquets at the homes of 
the rich, and frugal meals among the lowly. He ate no 
ascetic’s fare of locusts and wild honey, but what was set 
before Him. 


Yet our Lord’s life was a consecrated one—and the 
consecration must have been not in separation from the 
world, but in devotion to the world. 

I am thinking of our family physician. He is conse- 
crated to his calling as a physician. To acquire his knowl- 
edge and skill he went to school many years, and to increase 
his usefulness he keeps abreast of the latest developments 
in medical science. He is at the call of his patients any 
hour of the day and night, regardless of whether he receives 
his fees or not. His whole time, strength, skill, and sym- 
pathy are at the disposal of the sick. 

If he plays golf he is still my physician, still consecrated 
to his task, still the same skilled and willing minister as 
when he is reading a medical journal or racing with the 
stork. In fact, his golf may add to his consecration, for he 
may thereby be a better physician, and may live longer to 
serve me and my family. He is every inch a physician, yet 
he wears no beard nor does he carry any of the other ear- 
marks of his profession. 

The case of a mother is comparable. A mother is con- 
secrated to her task as a mother. She is devoted to her 
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family. She belongs to them day and night, winter and 
summer. She fulfills her highest function not by living 
apart but by losing herself in the larger life of the family. 

It would seem, then, that consecration refers rather to 
the spirit in which we do things; the purpose that lies 
behind the deed ; the end for which the means are employed. 
It is possible to pray in an un-Christian spirit, and it is 
possble to play in a Christian spirit. We may fast with- 
out consecration and may eat with the true spirit of devo- 
tion. 

The devout man is the devoted man, devoted to doing - 
the will of the Father, which is the welfare of His sons. 

The consecrated life is the life lived, not apart from, 
but with, through, in and for others, in the spirit of Him 
whom we call our Master and Lord. 


—Appi1son H. GRorFF. 
Ke eK 


REBUKING THE PROPHETS 


You will recall the old story of the pastor who preached 
against divorce and adultery, and was told by his leading 
elder that if he wanted to stay in that town he’d better 
preach about Heaven and not “get personal”. This is a 
very old story, often repeated in various forms. Men in 
the pulpit who refuse to be muzzled and are zealous in 
applying the principles of Jesus to the concrete problems 
of life have never had an easy time. Those who have the 
courage to attack vested interests and to tell the truth about 
local situations are always likely to be in more or less hot 
water. One of the first things they will hear is that it is 
their business to “preach the gospel” and not to get mixed 
up in economics, politics, business, or social relationships 
and international affairs. Indeed, the only kind of religion 
some folks seem to believe in is that which does not prevent 
them from living any kind of life they want to live. 

Mr. Ferdinand Kuhn, Jr., reports in the New York Times 
the increasing irritation shown by many people in high 
places at the political and economic doctrines which are 
beng preached in the uppermost hierarchy of the Anglican 
Church, specifically by two outspoken prelates who fill the 
highest posts in the Church of England, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Archbishop of York. For instance, 
Dr. Lang, the mild-mannered 70 year old Archbishop of 
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Canterbury, has prodded the Government for its apathetic 
attitude toward slum clearance and its half-hearted support 
of the League of Nations. Moreover, he is a tireless advo- 
cate of disarmament, and demands action from the Premier. 
The “diehard” newspapers have replied to him that “His 
Grace should mind his own business and devote himself 
to ecclesiastical affairs.” 

As for Dr. Temple, Archbishop of York, his supposed 
“heresies” passed all bounds when he sent a letter to the 
press urging that any surplus in April’s national budget be 
used for the unemployed rather than to reduce the income 
tax. This letter was appalling from the Tory viewpoint, 
as it indorsed such socialistic proposals as redistribution of 
working hours, and spoke of the malnutrition of the un- 
employed and the ‘“‘subsistence level” at which 250,000 per- 
sons are living in Britain. “Christian regard for our 
neighbors,” wrote the Archbishop, ‘‘requires us to seek first 
the good of those who are in the greatest need.’ Such 
obviously Christ-like utterances have aroused the scandal- 
ized club-men to say openly, “The Church is going Bolshe- 
vik!” 

“Well, as a matter of fact,” says Mr. Kuhn, “for genera- 
tions the Church has been rigidly conservative in its atti- 
tude toward all temporal affairs and closely allied with the 
land-owning interests.” He fears that if any Labor Gov- 
ernment would attempt to introduce real Socialism even 
now, the Established Church would still prove a tremendous 
obstacle ; but he says there is “nothing feudal in the mental 
processes” of its two Archbishops or of many minor pre- 
lates throughout the country, who are doing all they can to 
arouse the conscience of England to the social evils which 
a complacent Government has been apt to overlook. 


In this country, as well as across the sea, there is no lack 
of courage in many pulpits concerning the present moral 
decadence and the great need for national as well as in- 
dividual contrition and amendment of life. Here, as well 
as there, the prophets who speak bravely and uncompromis- 
ingly are bitterly attacked. As an illustration, Dr. W. Rus- 
sell Bowie, rector of the famous Grace Church, New York 
City, discussed the cowardice of Senators and Congressmen 
in voting for the bonus, confessedly because they are candi- 
dates for re-election and are afraid of the lobby of the 
American Legion. Dr. Bowie did not hesitate to call this 
“shameless political banditry” and to describe the organ- 
ization as “a sinister and deadly cancer upon American 
life,” excoriating our supposed “representatives” in Con- 
gress for seeking to buy their re-election with “tens of 
millions of dollars taken out of the treasury of the U. S.” 
And because of these statements, officers of the Legion 
threaten Dr. Bowie with a suit for $100,000 for libel. 
When men in the pulpit hesitate to denounce social injus- 
tice, they are called craven; when they do speak prophet- 
ically and bravely, they are likely to be regarded as danger- 
ous and revolutionary. But in spite of threatened or actual 
stonings, real prophets will go on telling the truth as God 
gives them to see it. 
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THE MOVIES AND CHILDREN 


It is admitted by a number of those most interested in the 
moving picture industry that the “poor thing called movie” 
has taken a terrific beating in recent weeks. This is doubt- 
less due, in considerable measure, to the Patman Bill for 
the regulation of films, which has induced a more serious 
study of the influence of the screen and has apparently 
crystallized some of the serious objections which religious 
and educational leaders have long felt. 


To be sure, a man like Dr. George Kirchwey, a former 
warden of Sing-Sing, who is Chairman of the National 
Board of Review, does not hesitate to minimize and even 
attempt to laugh out of court the alleged adverse influence 
of motion pictures on the minds and hearts of children. 
To him it is silly and inconsequential to “pick on an occa- 
sional rotten movie and blame it for juvenile delinquency.” 

All of whicti leads us to ask, what is the National Board 
of Review? To what extent can we put confidence in it? 
Can anyone in his right mind regard a picture as safe, 
either for children or adults, simply because it is marked 
“passed” by such a Board? In answer to this we quote 
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what The Christian Century recently said: “According to 
newspaper reports, the chief speeches and resolutions at the 
25th anniversary of the National Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures were devoted to attacking the Payne Fund 
studies concerning the effects of movies on children. Also 
to denouncing all forms of film censorship. What is the 
National Board, anyway? What does the legend mean 
that we see on virtually every motion picture—Passed by 
the National Board of Review? Who pays the bills of 
this organizatiin? Answers to these questions may be illu- 
minating. The Board is a voluntary organization which 
previews pictures before they are presented to the public 
and classifies them as to their suitability for various audi- 
ences. Since the first six years of its existence it has made 
no pretense either of censoring films or expressing judg- 
ment on their moral quality. It simply classifies. And 
when it has classified a picture, it marks it passed by the 
National Board of Review. The public has the impression 
that the word ‘passed’ means approved as to content or 
quality. In reality it means only classified. About 97 per 
cent of all movies are so passed. The board maintains a 
paid secretarial staff. More than 90 per cent of the income 
of the board comes from the producers, who pay for the 
board’s services in thus passing their films. The Christian 
Century does not imply that there is any turpitude on the 
part of the officers who obtain the funds of their organiza- 
tion in this way. But it does hold emphatically that they 
are exceedingly naive if they do not realize that the pro- 
ducers are using them deceitfully.” 


It is interesting in this connection to note that the Phila- 
delphia Union of Holy Name Societies has announced the 
opening of a crusade against the showing of pictures con- 
sidered to vioate the standards of decency and morality. 
They advocate a boycott as the only means of coping with 
the problem raised by immoral films. Monsignor Hugh L. 
Lamb, spiritual director of this Union, cries out against “the 
filthiness which is disseminated in most current films.” 
And he adds, “All of the work of our Catholic schools and 
priests can be, and often is, undone in an hour by one pic- 
ture seen by children. The hierarchy of America, and 
through it, one out of three of the citizens of our larger 
metropolitan centers are mobilized for action, which means, 
apparently, a boycott as the only immediate remedy.” 


Judging from this, the Roman Catholics appear to mean 
business. How many Protestants will show their concern 
in any definite and organized way? We believe that the 
editor of the American Ecclesiastical Review has a great 
deal of justification for his charge that “the motion pictures 
at present are a school of vice, preaching a philosophy of 
life that is vicious.” But the comment on all this by Mr. 
E. M. Knight of the Philadelphia Public Ledger is worth 
considering : “And what of all this agitation against movies ? 
It seems to me that you can legislate, pass laws, form cen- 
sorship bodies, forbid, ban, eliminate, chop and rule; but 
the net result will be nothing. So long as the public wants 
a type of picture or book or play or food, it will get it. 
We attain nothing by legislating. We shall succeed only 
by actively providing something better and teaching people 
to like it. If one-half the immense sums of money spent 
by reformers to amass deep scientific data to prove what 
we all know (that the movies are often vulgar and banal), 
had been spent on producing pictures that weren’t vulgar 
and banal, every women’s club in the country could put on 
a special show of specially designed films for children every 
remaining Saturday of this year. What a waste to spend 
so much money to find new ways of proving that mediocrity 
is mediocre, when we need so badly that money to produce 
something that is cinema at its best!” 

We rather think Mr. Knight sadly exaggerates with re- 
gard to “the immense sums spent by reformers.” The 
people are only beginning to wake up. 
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WOULDN’T THIS JAR YOU! 


A prominent pastor belonging to a denomination which 
uses the itinerating system relates the following story, which 
indicates some of the trials to which ministers of the Gos- 
pel may be subjected: 

“My congregation is a large one and I have a number 
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of years yet to serve before I can be moved. One evening 
I found a group of men having a private lunch in one of 
the rooms. I had no knowledge of the meeting, but in the 
process of time I learned that one of my men had secretly 
called the meeting to propagate his idea of insisting on a 
change of pastors at the end of the year, and demanding 
of ‘the powers that be’ the appointment of a pastor who, 
so this man believed, would be just the boy to make this 
congregation go like wild-fire.” —PAuL JouN. 
ek ak 


MUSINGS OF THE SAGE 


The Sage observed the honest man. Fundamentally, all 
people are honest. Dishonesty is the exception. Honesty 
is closely linked with faith and credit. Without faith and 
credit this old world cannot function. Were it not for 
faith and credit, every bank check would be refused and 
something more intrinsically valuable demanded. Ninety 
per cent of mankind will accept promises to pay without 
question. Yet the dishonest person, like the poor, is always 
with us. 

Most dishonesty comes from lack of training, and some 
from inherited tendencies, which can be corrected by the 
strict insistence on the rule of “mine and thine”. Dis- 
honesty shows its presence in most unusual places. The 
Sage has observed, for instance, that deacons or ushers 
sometimes need watching, and he suggests that the best pro- 
tection for a Church against the dishonest “‘penny collec- 
tor” is for the pastor to put a live fly in the collector’s left 
hand when he comes up for the plate and requires its return 
intact when the plate is brought back to the chancel. This 
protection, though unusual, is sure! 

If all persons are honest with themselves, they will be 
honest with others. What a fool a man is who is not 
honest with himself! Pope says that “an honest man’s the 
noblest work of God”; but Hamlet charges, “To be honest, 
as this world goes, is to be one man picked out of ten 
thousand.”’ Why not aspire to be God’s noblest work— 
and really be one out of a multitude? —Safed, Jr. 
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A NEW DEAL FOR THE CHURCH PAPER 


The desperate plight of religious journalism has for some 
time been no secret to those with inside information. But 
until recently a cold and callous world seemed to be pay- 
ing no attention to it. The attitude even of some of those 
most indebted to the Church paper seemed to be: “What 
of it? Let ’em die!’ It is encouraging when great metro- 
politan journals like The Boston Transcript and The New 
York Times actually begin to devote articles of consider- 
able length to the religious paper and its possible future. 

An article in the Transcript of March 17, based upon the 
proposed change in the organ of the Congregational Church, 
proceeds on the assumption that the Congregationalists 
“have taken an inventory of the whole field of Church 
journalism and have found it hopelessly unsuited to the 
religious requirements of this new day.” It is admitted 
that “Church papers have steadily declined; how many have 
passed out in the past generation no one can number.” The 
Transcript puts it bluntly that “what the Church paper has 
had to offer does not interest the constituency which it is 
intended to serve.” Therefore circulation has dwindled and 
the influence of the religious weekly has steadily diminished. 
The Transcript quotes critics of “realistic and unsentimen- 
tal temper” as saying that the “withering Church paper is 
but the flower of the Protestant plant, which is dying in 
root and branch,” because as a movement in religion “Pro- 
testantism is disastrous!y divided on things essential, with 
Fundamentalists, Modernists and Humanists at variance if 
not in opposition to one another.” However, the Transcript 
adds that while the Church papers are not a success from 
the standpoint of subscribers or influence, “their merits en- 
title them to more than they receive ; indeed, it is the mature 
judgment of one journalistic observer with inside expe- 
rience that the denominations by the neglect of their press— 
best ally of all Church causes—have proved that the chil- 
dren of light have been sitting in darkness.” 

The artic'e in the New York Times also begins with the 
statement that “the Church press is not the thriving and 


powerful thing it once was,” and gives two reasons for its 
decline: 1) reduced interest in religious matters; and 2) 
reduced income. Most of these papers were founded as 
denominational organs and their business was to spread 
Church news and above all to defend a creed. Those were 
the days in which many people read theological arguments 
and religious controversies more widely, and perhaps more 
eagerly, than they now read about the Nazis and the New 
Deal. It is hardly to be expected, however, that in a time 
when so many Church members appear to be uninterested 
in the Bible itself, as well as in regular Church-going, they 
should be expected to spend much time in reading Church 
news or in digesting religious articles found in the denomi- 
national organ. Moreover the costs of publication have 
increased enormously and with denominational revenues 
greatly reduced publication boards find deficits hard to meet. 
Advertising in religious journals today amounts to very 
little. All these things have combined to produce a crisis 
and to call for a larger loyalty on the part of the member- 
ship of the Churches if decent religious journalism is to be 
maintained. It is also possible that many changes in the 
contents of these papers will be required. The times call 
for “hard-hitting journalism,” says the official announce- 
ment of the new Advance. ‘The whole program of organ- 
ized religion is under fire. It is quite possible that the most 
serious weakness of the religious press has been its polite- 
ness.” 

Well, we are enthusiastically in favor of militant, hard- 
hitting Church papers, if they “speak the truth in love.” 
Besides, we think it is something worth shouting about 
when the people in the pews begin to devise ways and 
means to conserve and perpetuate what is best in the relig- 
ious journals which have rendered so great a service. 


RELIGION A POOR SECOND 


It is a great gain when one knows clearly where a man 
or a Government stands. Thus Rev. Dr. Reinhold Krause, 
recently elevated into the Brandenburg Synod Council of 
the German Protestant Church, makes it indisputably plain 
that Germans are expected to subordinate their religion to 
their country and the Nazi party. The “idea of acknowl- 
edging the third Reich but obeying God more than man is 
impossible,” says Dr. Krause. “We must return to the 
religious standard which is commensurate with our National 
characteristics. Christianity has always been international, 
but our National interests come first—not only in daily but 
also in religious life. Whatever Christianity contains to 
promote these will be retained.” 

This degradation of our holy religion, with its offensively 
patronizing promise to permit the retention of anything in 
the religion of Christ which does not interfere with the 
selfish Nazi program, is a convincing revelation. It is 
doubtful if the openly expressed atheism of the Communists 
could be more menacing to spiritual religion than this 
atrocious doctrine proclaimed by Dr. Krause. But at least 
we can give him credit for candor. In America we have 
too many nationalists who in a test between Christ and 
Caesar would be just as ready to subordinate religion, but 
who have not the courage to admit it, often not even to 
themselves. But when Jesus said, “Seek ye first the King- 
dom of God’”—He meant first and not second. Any other 
place than first makes any man’s religion a poor imitation 
of the real thing. 

i Ree oe 


THE MANNERS OF AMERICAN YOUTH 


In the rewarding article by Dr. Archibald Rutledge con- 
cluded in this issue—an article which we hope not a single 
one of our readers missed—a view of American youth is 
given which is most encouraging and rewarding. It speaks, 
to be sure, of a type of boy who may be considerably above 
the average. It will be remembered how bitterly Dr. Butler, 
President of Columbia University, complained of the 
lamentable decline in good manners in our youth, even in 
college students. And now comes another experienced civic 
leader, Major General John F. O’Ryan, Police Commis- 
sioner of New York City, who fears we will soon “need a 
cop for every house,” and gives a scathing condemnation 
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of our young people, which he said was directed as much 
to the children of the so-called “best families” as to the 
poor of the East Side, and applied to other communities 
as fully as to Gotham. Read this blistering charge: 

“The appalling manners of young Americans is leading 
to conduct outside the bounds of reason,’ he declared. 
“Their penchant for destruction of property and stealing 
has gone so far that everything has to be locked up every- 
where. People of means are abandoning the practice of 
giving parties to debutante daughters in their own homes 
because of the actual property damage wrought by the 
friends of the youngsters, and are going to hotels instead.” 

He said he had visited various parts of Europe and has 
seen no evidence there of similar conduct by the young. 
“Ts there something weak in our decent families,’ he asked, 
“that causes them to approve of manners that include push- 
ing and shoving and stealing? We get complaints from all 
around—such vandalism as carving initials on freshly 
painted doors—and very many of them from the very best 
of homes,” he declared. “I have no solution. But I think 
that good manners are much more important than arithmetic 
and nearly as important as reading and writing. If these 
things I talk of get much worse we'll be living in a bedlam.” 

What do you think about this? The MessENGER will 
give a valuable prize to the writer of the best answer (not 
over 250 words) received by April 15, in reply to the 
question, “Are the Manners of American Youth Growing 
W orse—and Why?” 

+ Lem, ¥ 


WHO’S LOONEY NOW? 


Many were doubtless surprised to read the report of Dr. 
Emil Altman, chief medical examiner of the New York 
public school system, who says he has evidence to show that 
from 1,200 to 1,500 of the teachers in that city are men- 
tally incompetent or unbalanced, many of these being more 
or less insane. What some teachers think of the examiner’s 
mentality has also been announced. It is a matter of record 
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that those inside and outside of lunatic asylums rarely agree 
as to what constitutes sanity. . 

We are frank to express the conviction that the Vinson 
Bill, passed overwhelmingly by the Congress and signed 
last week by the President, which authorizes over 100 more 
battleships and over 1,000 more airplanes for war purposes, 
ranks so high in folly and futility that it comes close to 
sheer insanity under the circumstances. At a time when 
our military expenditures already exceed any other peace 
time period and when our financial situation is so grave, 
the authorization of an additional building program involv- 
ing almost a billion dollars makes it difficult to acquit those 
responsible of being to some extent mentally and morally 
unbalanced. One of the most serious features in connec- 
tion with this action is the all too obvious attempt to mini- 
mize the importance of it. Newspaper apologists all over 
the land use their most plausible sophistries to make their 
readers forget the possible serious consequences, and pic- 
ture it as a choice piece of statesmanship designed to pro- 
mote only peace and goodwill. Only a few take their 
readers into their confidence and confess it was a serious 
step backward, but seemed to be necessitated by the hysteria 
of this trouble-breeding hour. It is sad to note how little 
influence was apparently exerted by religious and educa- 
tional leaders and by the protests of so many organiza- 
tions devoted to the public welfare. Their pleas were thrust 
aside as sentimental and impractical, and the old, discredited 
and always fatal plan, with its slogan of ‘‘a navy second to 
none,” was slavishly followed. Those chuckles of glee you 
hear come from the direction of Mars and his greedy allies, 
the munition-makers. And, alas, the proponents of the 
Vinson Bill are quite certain that the crazy people in Amer- 
ica are those who oppose it and the entire philosophy for 
which it stands. So King Agrippa cried to the Apostle 
Paul: “Thou art beside thyself! Much learning doth drive 
thee mad!” Nor will the two sides be agreed until both 
learn to speak the same language, the language not of hate 
and fear, but of peace and goodwill and of a sound mind. 


The Thoughts of Justus Timberline 


Seeing More than People’s Feet 


One reason why I think ‘preachers 
should be good mixers is that their work 
is likely to give them a lopsided view of 
their people, and of the people who are 
not theirs. 

I saw a home-talent play once, in which 
one of the principal characters was a cob- 
bler, sitting in a half-basement shop, his 
only window about level with the side- 
walk. 

People passed by that window all day 
long; the cobbler saw nothing of them but 
their feet, in which, moreover, he had a 


religicn; Roman Catholie against Protes- 
tant and Protestant against Roman Cath- 
olic, Orangemen on one side and “The 
Wearing of the Green” on the other, That 
seems to be forgotten, for the moment, 
but only because the two groups are now 
under separate governments. 

I’m bound to think that Lever was de- 
seribing humans, not merely Trish hu- 
mans. For I’ve seen that spirit of fight 
im our town; even in our own Church, 
now and then. 

_Why is it that we can be so bitter over 
our religious differences? I wonder. 


professional interest. 

The newsboy at the corner of Main and 
High knows his customers only by the 
papers and magazines they buy. 

The train conductor, the bank teller, the 
doctor, the beauty parlor girl, the teach- 
er, all see only parts of the people they 
meet. Like the cobbler, what they see de- 
pends on where they are and what they do 
for a living. 

3ut all these have their various ways of 
correcting the incomplete ideas about 
people which come to them in their daily 
oceupations. They meet whole people, not 
feet, or permanent waves, or patients, or 
denositors, or magazine readers. 

So I’m glad my preacher belongs to a 
service club, and plays a little golf, and 
knows the feel of a fishing rod, and can 
umpire for the Boy Scouts when they play 
baseball. 

What a queer world this must be to the 
preacher who-sees people only as congre- 
gations and ladies’ aid societies and Sun- 
day Schools and prayer meetings and con- 
tributors! 

Fortunately, the number of such preach- 
ers is not large, although the artists who 
draw the pictures of parsons for the comic 


papers will be the last ones to make that 
discovery. 
Irish—and Other—Religious Combatants 

An Irish friend of mine says that they’re 
still having Donnybrook Fairs in the 
Emerald Isle. De Valera is in the saddle, 
but Cosgrave and others are forever after 
him. 

The island, he tells me, is trying to be 
self-contained, although its size and cli- 
mate and limited natural resources make 
the effort terribly painful. 

Terence—that’s my friend—quoted to 
me a bit from Charles Lever, the novelist 
who wrote “Charles O’Malley, the Irish 
Dragoon,” about the city of Dublin: 
“The capital of the finest nation, 

With charming peasantry upon a fruit- 

ful sod, 

Fightin’ like devils for conciliation, 
An’ hatin’ each other for the love 
of God.” 

Says Terence, “That’s as true of Ireland 
now as it was when Lever wrote it near 
a century ago.” 

It may be; I don’t know. All the Irish 
I know have been a fairly cheerful lot, 
willing to give and take. 

Their biggest fighting word used to be 


Our Folks Wouldn’t Waste It 

When better prices and better wages 
come to the people of our town, what 
would you guess will happen? 

I’ve heard that some employers of labor 
believe it is foolish to increase the income 
of “ordinary” folks, because they will 
only waste it. j 

Such men don’t know the people I know, 
who are all set to spend more money, I’ll 
admit. But how? ; 

My own part of town is ready to buy 
out the paint stores, for our houses look 
pretty dingy. Many homes are too small, 
or in bad condition. I can see where a 
good many thousand dollars will go for 
lumber, bathtubs, heating plants, and a 
few electric lights, if ever the money is 
to be had. 


Our folks are not happy about the 
schools, either. We’re running them short- 
handed and on short pay. And the town 
library needs many books, which our 
women say can be bought when the library 
levy ean be raised a quarter of a mill. 

And we have three Churches, at least, 


whose members would love to see their 
Church houses remodeled, to say nothing 
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of upping the salaries of the pastors, 
which have fallen to the poverty point. 

Not only in our needs, but also in our 
intentions, this community is ready to 
spend every extra dollar that comes, on 
something that will be good for every- 
body. 

I talk to all sorts and conditions of men, 
but I haven’t met anybody, in weeks of 
talk, who so much as suggested any really 
wasteful scheme for spending the better 
incomes we are all hoping for. 

I know the deceitfulness of riches, but I 
know, too, that in the place where I live 
we spend a lot of money on necessities 
before anybody thinks of buying a one- 
way ticket to perdition. 

A Christian can be poor and still be a 
Christian, but his virtue is not dependent 
on his poverty. 


The Theological Open Air 


I’m something of an unbeliever in the 
general matter of doctrinal disputation. 
It neither converts anybody directly nor 
makes the disputants more competent 
evangelizers. 

Nevertheless, ’m glad our Church does 
not squelch the various differences of 
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opinion which are held among us on some 
of the minor items of our creed. 

I know of three Church bodies that get 
along pretty well without allowing their 
members to indulge in anything like gen- 
eral discussion about their doctrines. They 
prosper as well as most of the rest, and 
better than some. 

But when I go among their people, as I 
do now and then, I have a sense of being 
in a mentally unventilated room. Every- 
thing is stirring except the air. 

And when I come away I have a new 
thankfulness for my dearest theological 
foes, some of whose ideas seem heretical 
to me, as mine do, I know, to them. 

It may be something I deserve no credit 
for, seeing that I can’t help it, but I do 
like the theological open air. The Timber- 
lines always did. 


Borrowing Is Not Stealing 


Our preacher has had an experience. 
He has been accused of plagiarism. That 
is to say, an outsider who does consider- 
able reading claims that the central idea 
of a certain one sermon was “borrowed” 
from an old book not generally known. 

Well, it happens that I know the book; 
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I’ve had it in my modest collection for a 
long time. And I heard the sermon, as 
well. 

There’s no doubt about it; the preacher 
did borrow his sermon’s central idea from 
that book. I thought so while he was 
preaching; and I looked it up the same 
day in my copy of the book. 

But what of it? The book’s author bor- 
rowed the idea from a much older book, 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” by name; and John 
Bunyan borrowed it from the New Testa- 
ment. 

Which means that the idea is common 
property. It belongs to the next man who 
can use it, just as much as does a word 
in the dictionary. 

Not only so, but our preacher, who is 
no more a fool than he is a knave, made 
good use of the borrowed idea. In his 
hands it meant more to one hearer, any- 
way, than when it was in the book, where 
almost nobody would ever come across it. 

A writer I love, Christopher Morley, 
says somewhere, “It doesn’t matter so 
much from whom you borrow if you pay 
it back.” 

Also, I would modestly add, if you pass 
it on! 


When Boys Go Off To School 


They teach their teacher a lot more than he teaches them, says Dr. ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE who, after thirty years in 
the classroom, is still enthusiastic over his job and still taking his hat off to boys. This is as fine a teacher’s 
tribute—to both his profession and his students—as we have read. 
(This admirable article, which is found in that splendid magazine, “Good Housekeeping’, for February, 1934, is 
re-printed by the gracious permission of the publishers) 


(Continued from last week) 


Boys have taught me that all the heroic 
adventure, all the noble heroism, all the 
imperishable renown that we fancy belong 
to the splendid, fading past are with us 
every day, every hour. I remember Wil- 
bert White and Courtney Campbell, boys 
of modest mien and retiring dispositions, 
who within a few years after I had known 
them as simple lads, were aces of the 
World War, killed in battle above the 
clouds. I think of William Seabrook, who 
has gone into the wilds of Haiti and of 
the Congo to bring back life pictures of 
unknown peoples. I think of Ted Mere- 
dith, who made a 90 in my examination 
on the night before he left for the Olympic 
Games in Stockholm, where he established 
the world’s half-mile record. I think of 
Junius Fishburn, the great Virginian edi- 
tor. As a lad in school he said to me: 
“The Old South is dead. I am of the New 
South. And I am going to live in the 
morning light, not in the twilight sha- 
dows.” And he has kept his promise. 

Often I think of a lad, slender, dark- 
haired, eager; frail in body, yet of in- 
domitable will long before he was twen- 
ty. He never needed discipline. He was 
always a good listener. And he would 
never let me leave a discussion until he 
thoroughly understood it. Now he is the 
most decorated officer in the Navy, and 
for years has been the efficient physician 
at the White House—Dr. Joel T. Boone. 
From him and from many others I have 
learned life lessons, not only while they 
were with me, but after they had achieved. 
Today, as yesterday, all things in the lists 
of nobility, on the field of honor, are pos- 
sible for one who is great of heart. And 
those parents who are discouraged because 
their sons seem to lack balance or initia- 
tive ought to keep in mind that old Eng- 
lish adage for the impatient: Wayte 
Awhyle. God will fulfill it.” 

Five years ago I had in my classes a 
modest, quiet boy from Pine Bluffs, Ar- 
kansas. He was very much in earnest 
about acquiring the education that he had 
come so far to seek, and though he had 
even then fine athletic ability, he spent 
many a voluntary extra hour with me toil- 
ing over the mysteries of spelling and 
punctuation. He showed a gentle but un- 
wavering persistence that made me sure 


FORGIVENESS 


You ask me what it means to be 
forgiven: 

I say it does not mean to purchase 
pardon 

From a petulant god who must be 
bribed by gift and sacrifice; 

Nor to compel reluctant love to 
love us 4 

By the persistent attention of cajol- 
ing prayers. 

But to conceive that love itself per- 
sists 

Despite our sin; 
vengeance; 

Needs not to be evoked; 

Needs only to be seen for what it 
is— 

The quest of God for man, 

The eternal seeking of the Father 
for His wandering child. 

Forgiveness, then, is not a trans- 
formation wrought in God; 

But man transformed by love 

Which never rests until it claims its 


own. —James E. Wagner 


is never lost in 
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he would some day win distinction for 
himself. In the Olympic Games of 1932 
it was this same William Carr who won 


for America the dramatic quarter-mile 
race, in which he established a world’s 
record, 


While Colonel Lindbergh stands as our 
premier aviator, the first man to fly across 
the North American continent, was Cal- 
braith Rodgers. The trip, made in 1911, 
took 49 days In his school years he was 
not conspicuous in any way save that he 
loved to read books of adventure. Then 
he himself wrote one by his heroie pioneer 
deed. 5 

Boys have taught me that the heart 
of youth is bubbling over with sheer fun. 
Even at the risk of being rebuked it 
gleams shyly forth, and it is usually a 
sign of mental alertness. One day, on a 
test, I called for five nouns which mean 
“a loud noise’. Most of the answers were 
exact and primly colorless. But at last I 


came to this one: “blast, blare, explosion, 
hullabaloo, afternoon tea”, There was 
that other soul laughing at the tedium 
of my pedagogy! And it is by little, 
sparkling lights thrown off at random by 
each star in its orbit that we come to a 
knowledge of that luminary’s power and 
character. Humor should always be ad- 
mitted to a classroom, for it is a foe to 
tedium. And it is really as possible to 
acquire knowledge merrily as glumly. And 
so much more healthful and interesting! 

A great many of the boys I have known 
have lost their mothers, and they seem al- 
ways conscious of the seriousness of this 
deprivation. “TI used to love to roam the 
woods and fields with a friend,’ one lad 
wrete; “but now I prefer to go alone, for 
then it seems my mother is with me.” 

In all this hurry and press of our stri- 
dent civilization, it is heartening to be 
reassured that, among the things we have 
lost and left behind, love is not one. 
Motherhood is always with us, and its re- 
ward in filial devotion. 


A review both of the indictments of 
youth and the panegyrics about youth dur- 
ing the last ten years will reveal a start- 
ling amount of generalization which is as 
futile as it is dangerous. Modern youth 
is flaming youth, we read (and we jeal- 
ously and secretly wish that we ourselves 
were something more than gray embers); 
modern youth is capricious, wilful, self- 
expressive of the vices. Again we are 
told that our young people are really the 
best the world has ever known—emanci- 
pated, candid, athletic, refreshing. 

Though nothing ever lies so perfectly 
as statistics, yet generalizations may claim 
considerable honor in that field. And as 
a true aid to estimates, especially of hu- 
man character, they are certain to be so 
misleading as to be worthless. My reac- 
tion to all the estimates of modern youth 
that I have read has been, “So you de- 
clare, but I once knew a boy who was 
different.” In short, it is the individual 
who should be considered, not the class 
or species; and the attitude and behavior 
of an individual always has the effect of 
elevating or degrading the group he rep- 
resents. 

For my part, I am frankly bullish on 
modern youth, not in a vague and general 
way, and not because such an opinion 
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openly held makes life, both objectively 
and subjectively, a more pleasant affair; 
but because my work has privileged me 
to know certain young men of our own 
day and time who have every right to be 
recognized as dignifying and glorifying 
human nature. And as long as there is 
one such young person, there is great and 
splendid hope for the future of the race. 
One year my roses were a failure, but one 
bush gave me a magnificent and perfect 
bloom. It was sufficient to enable me to 
keep my faith, more or less, in all roses. 

One day a group of idle school boys on 
the small village square in my mountain 
hamlet were singing and playing monkey 
tricks. “There ain’t no good in them 
young hellions,’ I overheard an old town 
sage mutter. 

Yet in that group was a boy we shall 
eall Paul Sabine. I knew him for what 
he was: a gentle, chivalric, sensitive lad. 
His parents were missionaries to Korea. 
More than 8,000 miles from the only home 
he had, somewhat handicapped by frail 
health, only 15 years old, yet he was work- 
ing his way through school and working 
in the summer as well. He read Greek 
and Latin to nearly all the boys on his 
floor of the dormitory. He was active in 
all Christian work in the school. One 
day he brought me an original blank-verse 
drama in three acts to criticize. I had 
known him to write sonnets of beauty and 
power about his devotion for his mother. 

Paul Sabine was no hellion. He helps 
to redeem our judgment of humanity. <A 
generalization about any group in which 
one such individual is found is likely to 
be a vicious vaporing. 

The teacher learns—after some years of 
experience, perhaps—this error of general- 
izing; and as he comes to terms with the 
individual and not with the class, his 
perilous responsibility is made clear to 
him. For to him comes a bronzed Apollo, 
six feet tall, clear-eyed, intelligent, fear- 
less. But he is far from being the man 
he appears. Here, the teacher finds, is a 
sensitive child, waiting to be led by the 
hand—either where grow the white lilies 
of truth and virtue and ancient sound 
morality, or toward noisome mental 
growths of poison ivy and deadly night- 
shade. Sensing his duty as a guide, the 
teacher is obliged to become essentially a 
knight-errant. He is forever breaking 
lances, attempting to unhorse adversaries. 
His everlasting enemies are the Powers of 
Darkness, lurking in the shadowy, vir- 
ginal recesses of the adolescent mind and 
heart. His daily business is to hunt down 
and destroy error; and those who regard 
teaching as a tame and colorless business 
fail to realize that this whole matter of 
education is, in its last analysis, an Arma- 
geddon with the Devil. I think it rather 
a gallant affair—a part of the great tourn- 
ament of life. Some champions battle with 
objective opponents—with the forces of 
nature; against seas, mountains, tides, 
deserts, and the air. The teacher’s fight 
is with subjective foes; with everything 
that is wrong in thought, reasoning, feel- 
ing, motive. 

I am not aware that to discomfit error 
is the main purpose of every profession. 
In law, for example, the successful prose- 
eution or defense of a case may depend 
wholly upon the disingenuous conception 
and pertinacious maintenanee of some 
gross error. In teaching, this can never be 
so. Being as fallible as any other human 
being, the teacher is naturally liable to 
a multitude of mistakes. But it is never 
his business to dissemble. Truth and 
Right—these are the things for which he 
must constantly contend. And when he 
finally persuades some doubting childish 
mind that two and two really do make 
four, he has achieved a giant victory. 
That mind will never be the same again. 
He has revolutionized a human soul; with- 
in limits, he has determined a human des- 
tiny. There is a genuine triumph of prin- 
ciple in that, which, as Emerson reminds 
us, is the only thing in this world which 
ean bring us peace. 


You see a teacher, stoop-shouldered per- 
haps, peering, gentle of voice, self-effac- 
ing—and you are inclined to think him 
pathetic, futile. You contrast him with 
some Apollo of the social world, or some 
Hercules of the physical or financial world. 
3ut be not deceived. That same pathetic 
figure is the grimmest of champions. Daily, 
almost hourly, in the invisible lists of the 
spirit his business is to eall the gigantic 
bluff of the Devil. If a teacher is really 
faithful to his formidable task, no one 
has a better right than he to say, at the 
end, “I have fought a good fight.” Teach- 


THE BLUES 


Say, friend, do you ever get down 
with the blues, 

Not the new-fangled jitters, but just 
the blues? 

They’re apt to come on when the 
sun’s shining bright, 

Just as quick as they do on the 
darkest night, 

And give you the feeling that noth- 
ing is right— 

That’s the blues. 


You get the blues when you don’t 
have two dimes, 
Again they come at most prosperous 
times; 
Toothache, indigestion and cold in 
the head, 
Combined, are no worse than the 
blues, not a shred, 
For you wish, when you get them, 
that you were dead— 
That’s the blues. 


Now there’s really no reason at all, 
my friend, 

For much of the evil that you ap- 
prehend, 

And a lot of the direst fears that 
you know 

Have nothing behind them to evil 
foreshow, 

There’s in fact no excuse for your 
feeling so low— 

With the blues. 


This point I am trying to make clear 
to you, 

(And I’m sure you’ll agree with me 
that it’s true!) 

Though YOUR sky seems clouded, 

skies somewhere are bright, 

If all things go wrong, ’tmay be 
YOU that’s not right, 

So don’t you give in without making 
a fight— 

’Gainst the blues. 


—Walter Esmer 


ing is a militant crusade to rout the 
hosts of darkness and to capture for God 
the holy city of the human soul. 

But not only is a teacher a champion 
in the lists of life against error; he has 
the privilege of dealing constantly and 
intimately with the commonplace celestial 
stuff called human nature—the stuff of 
which glory and love and sacrifice are 
made. He is not forever starving his soul 
by handling bills of sale, invoices, bundles 
of calico, crates of prunes. His contacts 
are with the human spirit. He walks with 
mystery. His intimates are the heart’s 
eternal affirmations. His comrades are 
the hopes and fears and aspirations of 
others. While he is teaching some par- 
ticular subject, he is learning from the 
great book of humanity. Daily he takes 
the lives,of others into his heart. A teacher 
may be regarded (if he is honestly a 
teacher and not a burlesque) as an agent 
of God, for it is his funetion in life to 
deal with the most delicate and most 
perfect material, as far as we know, that 
God ever created. To work directly for 
and with people for their mental and 
spiritual advantage is probably the most 
fascinating task in all the world; and 


even if its material rewards were small, 
its privileges would remain inestimable. 

Wordsworth’s doctrine that “the child 
is father of the man” does not always 
appeal to a teacher, for while some lives 
develop according to a mild process of 
evolution, others undergo revolutionary 
changes, so that the man is utterly unlike 
the boy he used to be. Thus I reeall 
Sidney Blackmer, who used to dream in 
my class and talk North Carolina hunting 
out of it. I thought he would become a 
country gentleman. Yet now he is one of 
the foremost actors on the American stage. 
I remember how Donald Davis and I 
used to spend extra hours over the rules 
for spelling and punctuation. Yet now he 
is one of the head readers of scenarios in 
the great studios at Hollywood. 

I remember a carefree, happy lad, al- 
ways restless, always joking; yet now 
that heart has come to its own; those 
hands have steadied; and almost every 
day some fellow’s mortal life depends 
on this great surgeon’s skill. And I, who 
have watched the salutary evolution of Dr. 
Paul Fleming, honor him every day I live. 

We who are teachers are likely to dis- 
count the effect of our own influence over 
our students. Life has too many facets 
for one contact to be often vital. But 
when we see a boy we have taught rise 
to just renown, we have a happy pride in 
the mere fact of our having known him 
in his simple boyhood days. Artistically 
to ereate is said to be life’s purest joy; 
to watch others create is joy also, espec- 
ially if the spectacle is that of a once 
irresponsible boy establishing his own 
manhood. 

I say the teacher’s task is a great one, 
for it is no less an undertaking than to 
make the mind and heart aware of the 
beauty and the majesty of the laws of 
existence. He has nothing to do with 
creating either the mind and heart of the 
student, or the laws of God. But he 
makes the student conscious of their exis- 
tence and their power. 

He may even go beyond the point of 
merely indicating the laws; he may at- 
tempt to reconeile the spirit of youth to 
them. A teacher is a rising bell sounding 
in the retired hallways of the spirit. With 
the dormant soul he must be incessant, 
provocative, pitiless, but his work is done 
when the sleeper awakens. Seldom supply- 
ing a student with anything, a teacher 
simply alarms the student with the con- 
sciousness of his own power and possibil- 
ity. 

Privileged to deal forthright with human 
nature, a teacher learns of it while he is 
teaching. He learns that immature minds 
are astonishingly good judges of charac- 
ter. They are quick to respond to nobility. 
Their sentiments are lofty and generous. 
I repeat that I do not find the younger 
generations lacking in the fundamental 
virtues. ‘The longer I teach, the more I 
love human nature. There is an essential 
nobility in it that, discernible even in 
children, is the stuff of which immortal 
spirits are made. Teaching develops one’s 
faith in the race. Humanity may have a 
long way to go toward perfection, but we 
teachers believe it is on the right road 
there. 

The teacher is compelled to associate 
with the human springtime. He lives in 
a country of April tears and laughter. Al- 
ways his contacts are with joyous and 
buoyant and radiant youth, ignorant may- 
hap, but full of courage and loyalty to 
the ancient virtues. In the other walks 
of life, a man grows old with his assoei- 
ates, or with his patients, or with his eus- 
tomers. In teaching, the pathway is al- 
ways lined with perennials in full bloom. 
A teacher has no business growing old, 
and I know many a teacher of 50 who 
looks like a youngster—and acts like one, 
too. Is it not fortunate—his foreed, de- 
lightful association with the freshness and 
beauty of young minds and hearts, this 
lingering (though one’s autumn is due) in 
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From the beginning to the present day 
the doctrines of religion have been under- 
going changes from time to time. Among 
the heathen, from the lowest to the high- 
est, the people believed in spirits, good 
and bad. In Persia, as worked out by 
Zoroaster, two gods were assumed, a good 
one and an evil one, with angelie and 
demonic assistants. The ancient Hebrews 
believed in God and satan, with angels 
and demons. Whether any relationship 
existed between the Persian and Hebrew 
conceptions is not known. 

Christians received their doctrine of 
the devil from the Jews. It was after- 
wards largely developed and expanded by 
the Orthodox and Roman Churches. Their 
people were taught to fear the devil, and 
various forms and ceremonies were insti- 
tuted to guard them against his wiles and 
deceptions. One of the darkest blots on 
the Christian Chureh was its connection 
of the devil with witcheraft. Thousands 
of witches were executed by water and 
fire in Germany, Italy and other countries. 
The Reformers acquiesced. 

Very few Protestants believe in witch- 


craft today. Some, however, do. And 
many no longer believe in a_ personal 
devil. I do not. I believe in God, the 


Creator and Preserver of mankind. Some 
persons can’t get along without the devil. 
Let them have him. There is, however, 
no funetion for the devil to perform. Men 
and women by ignorance and wickedness 
are capable of performing an abundance 
of evil of all grades and shades of char- 
acter. Occasionally a person will claim to 
have been tempted of the devil; but the 
temptation can readily be traced to the 
evil in his own heart. 

Doctrines do change. Some Christians 
do not want to admit this fact! None the 
less the changes occur. It is the case even 
of the most fundamental doctrines. Why 
did Jesus die on the cross? For a long 
time, some said, for a sacrifice to the 
devil for man’s redemption. Others said, 
for the reconciliation of the Father. 
Others said, to satisfy divine justice. 
Others, to save sinners by His blood. 
Others, as a substitute, transferring His 
merits to sinful man. Today many differ- 
ent views and shades of view are held in 
the Churches on the subject. 

A large number of doctrines were 
formulated in the Reformation period. It 
is doubtful whether a single denomina- 
tion could adopt the confession today 
without making various changes and mod- 
ifications. In the main they hold to them 
in an outward way. But the changes in 
human society and the experience of 
Christians have caused new light to shine 
upon some ideas formerly entertained. 
Church union is much to the front at 
present. A new attitude is growing to- 
wards the many and various religious doe- 
trines. Toleration is advocated. What will 
the outcome be? : 

A necessity exists today for a change 
in the conception of the works of God. 
It was long held that what could be ex- 
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CONTENTMENT’S GOLDEN 
SHEAF 


Many folks are wishing for 
Their “ship” to sail in port, 
That they may quit their toiling 
And waste their time in sport. 


They think that heaps of money 
And idleness would bring 

Such rich and rare contentment 
Their hearts would ever sing. 


Some folks have searched for happi- 
ness, 
Through sunshine and the rain, 
Who’d ample time and money, 
Yet sought their joys in vain. 


A vast mirage is idleness, 
That ever brings to naught 

What in the way of happiness 
All idle ones have sought. 


In all the world the happy man 
Is he who loves and serves; 
Just glad to do the lovely things— 
From duty never swerves. 


The wailing winds of idleness 
Will never blow relief; 

’Tis but service yields a harvest— 
Contentment’s golden sheaf. 


—Harry Troupe Brewer 
Hagerstown, Maryland 


plained by the laws of nature was natural, 
and what could not be so explained, was 
supernatural. It was the work of God. 
But it has come to pass, especially in these 
modern times, that everything in .God’s 
whole world can be explained. Every- 
thing is orderly. Everything is systematic. 
There seems to be no exception to this 
order in all creation. Hence there would 
be no works of God. Even the wonders of 
shrines, the prayer miracles, the cures of 
Alexander Dowie and the fraud of relics 
are susceptible to natural explanation. 
(The miracles of the Bible cannot be 
considered here, other than to affirm that 


no such miracles exist today. God does 
not work that way now.) 
Doctrines change in time. A new his- 


tory of doctrines might be very helpful 
at present. The conceptions of God, of 
the devil, of witcheraft, of miracles, of 
sin, of total depravity, of atonement, of 
ordinances, of eclipses, famines, epidemics, 
wars, second coming of Christ and various 
other subjects, have changed, some more, 
some less, and all are continually subject 
to modifications in one way or another. 
These things are not to be regretted. It 
is well that it is so. It is the way by 
which progress is made in Christian 
thought. It is the only way by which 
progress can be made under the guidance 


of God. It ministers to the growth in 
grace and to the knowledge and love of 
God. 

A call comes to us today loud and 
strong for a change in our apprehension 
of the works of God. The challenge of 
Prof. Harner upon theological students “to 
find God” ought to be seriously heeded; 
and Christians ought to be moved dili- 
gently to seek the way to God and His 
works, opened by Dr. Dundore. In the 
past they have been looking for the works 
of God outside and beyond the world. As 
they viewed it the world of ereation was 
governed by the laws. of nature separate 
and independent of God. Science investi- 
gated and deseribed what it justifiably 
called the laws of nature; Christians, 
mystified, acquiesced in the — seientifie 
course, and looked elsewhere for the works 
of God. 

But where were they to look? If God 
does not work in the world, where does 
He work? This is God’s world and our 
world, in extensive and intensive great- 
ness surpassing all human comprehensi- 
bility, with its millions of bodies in end- 
less space, of which man is an integral 
part and in which all his interests are in- 
volved, and if God does not work in it, 
where would He work? This is the world 
God created, maintains, propagates and 
governs from center to cireumferenee in 
an orderly and systematie manner. His 
operations are enforced everywhere by 
His own dynamie power. And yet be- 
cause the world is orderly, Christians 
question His works. O ye of little faith! 
God is greatly magnified and glorified hy 
His works in the world. His knowledge 
and wisdom, goodness and power are su- 
preme. 

God works everywhere and in everything. 
He covers the whole field of mankind. His 
operations are right and true and pure 
and good. Man’s mission is to be a co- 
worker with Him. But We is cast upon 
his own determination. He must seek 
God’s order and work with Him, in meat 
and drink, civies, social order, morals 
and religion. His success depends on con- 
formance. Disregard will bring forth evil 
fruit. 

We need a conviction of God, a living 
consciousness of God. He is working in 
all the world: Find Him. He is working 
in the earth and among men: Find Him. 
He is working in the Chureh and re- 
ligion, in things spiritual and invisible: 
Find Him. Fly not to the east nor to 
west, not to the north nor to the south, 
nor yet to the uttermost limits of illimit- 
able space; but seek Him where He may 
be found. He is working all around us, 
working miraculously, mystically, unceas- 
ingly, effectually. It is my firm convie- 
tion that until a clear and definite appre- 
hension of God and His works be acquired 
in the hearts of Christians and an illum- 
inating vision of the divine operations be 
obtained by them, the Chureh will con- 
tinue her floundering. Find God and trust 
in Him. 


Churches Can Get Money 


By Witttam H. Leacu, Cleveland, Ohio 


Editor, “Church Management”; Author “Church Finance”, “Church Publicity”, etc. 


During the past generation the idea of 
Christian stewardship as a basis of Church 
finance has persistently and consistently 
gained ground. Under its influence Church 
budgets increased, ministers had salary 
increases and the general material pro- 
gram of the Church prospered. The 
emergencies of the depression have curbed 
the growth, and financial reverses have 


cut deeply into Chureh incomes. Puzzled 
by unprecedented conditions Churches 
usually do one of two things. Some lose 
their sense of balance, throw all that they 
have learned about Chureh finance away, 
and rely on sales schemes and _ other 
stunts to secure money to run the Church. 
Others believe that stewardship has defi- 
nitely proven its worth and they seek to 


strengthen it, even in the time of finan- 
cial depression. 

This writer feels that one of the great 
dangers facing the Churches today is this 
willingness to /forget the fundamental 
laws of stewardship. Every week brings 
its evidence that methods of money rais- 
ing, which cannot be commended, are 
gaining ground. Bazaars, questionable 
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recreation, raffles, sales schemes make a 
bid for attention—and get it. “Hasy 
money” offers its lure. If most Churches 


would take time to sit down and think 
they would find that it is both unwise 
and unnecessary to yield to such appeals. 


The Every Member Canvass 


The Every Member Canvass is still the 
very best method of raising money for 
Churches. It has many variations, of 
course. But in the last analysis it simply 
means that every member of the Church 
will be given an opportunity of making 
a pledge to the Church. Sometimes 
Churches which have difficulty in meeting 
their budget needs can find the solution 
to their problems in a better and more 
efficient method of making the Every 
Member Canvass. 

One Church lacked 10 per cent of meet- 
ing its budget of $5,000. The prospect 
cards used in the last canvass were ealled 
for. We went over them very carefully. 
There were 275 prospects; the visitors 
had reached but 210. In other words, 65 
of the prospects had not been seen. A 
supplementary canvass was organized and 
these prospects reached. Not alone the 
$500 lacking were pledged, but several 
hundred dollars more. You have to sell a 
lot of chocolate to make $500 profit. Be- 
fore going off the “Every Member Stand- 
ard” it is well to see if you have ex- 
hausted all of its possibilities. 


Better Collections 


Another place for Churches to look for 
money is in the method of collections. 
We probably lose more through failure to 
collect pledges made than any other one 
cause. Every Church should send to its 
subscribers a periodical statement of his 
pledge and the amount which has been 
paid. I favor, at present, a quarterly 
statement. In normal times a monthly 
statement may have been better. But the 
best plan now is to use a quarterly state- 
ment, with special follow up appeals in 
between. 

We have a new situation in Church 
finance. A_ stereotyped statement is no 
longer sufficient. Sometimes it, alone, will 
work injustice. In other cases it is not 
strong enough to get results. We have some 
people who have lost all their possessions. 
They have no income. Pressure upon them 
to pay their Church pledge may be a very 
unfair thing. It is more essential that the 
Church seek to maintain their morale than 
that it get their money. Then we have 
other people who should pay their pledges 
promptly. 

It stands to reason that we must use 
different methods in trying to reach these 
various classes of folks. Deal gently with 
those who have felt the force of the eco- 
nomic storm. But do not be afraid to 
press others who have means and should 


give. Use special letters, telephone calls, 
personal visitation to press home their 
obligation to them. A quarterly statement 
with this kind of follow up work in be- 
tween will get results. 


Of course, in any plan for collections 
the bookkeeping system plays an import- 


ant part. Every Church, large or small, 
should install some method of financial 
bookkeeping, which gives an _ accurate 


record of all receipts and expenditures. 
It should provide some method of double 
checking so that the membership may be 
assured that the matter of accounting is 
not in the hands of one man. In the 
larger Churches with full time secretaries 
this is provided. For the smaller Churches 
I would recommend that a financial secre- 
tary take the Sunday collections, open 
envelopes, count the money and turn the 
amount over to the treasurer, receiving 
from him a receipt for the weekly offer- 
ings. In ease it is not wise to change 
the system to elect a financial secretary 
a committee from the official board can 
meet at the close of each service to count 
the money and mark the envelopes. The 
cash then goes to the treasurer for deposit, 
for which he gives the committee a proper 
receipt. One cannot over-emphasize the 
necessity for a Church to have a good sys- 
tem of accounting. It will banish evil 
suspicion and build confidence throughout 
the organization. 


Raising Special Funds 

After the best possible Every Member 
Canvass and every effort for collection, 
many Churches still need money to meet 
their minimum requirements. Then is the 
time to look around for some special way 
of raising money. This is the time that 
the temptation to “easy money” becomes 
the greatest. Some one comes along with 
a sales scheme in which the Chureh will 
receive a small profit. It looks easy, but 
it isn’t. I have often wondered who the 
individual was who invented the idea that 
it is easier to get a person to buy an un- 
needed article for a quarter than to per- 
suade him to give the money outright. 
Churches cannot be financed by these 
various sales schemes. 


There are many plans for raising sup- 
plementary money which do keep in them 
the basie principles of Christian steward- 
ship. I will mention a few. One of these 
is an old and tried method known as “One 
Cent Per Meal.” It is simply a sacrificial 
scheme wherein all those who co-operate 
plan to save one cent on each meal, three 
cents each day, ninety cents each month 
and turn it over to the special fund. Now 
most of us can do this. It does not look 
very large. But if 100 people, in your 
Church, will follow this program for one 
month, your special fund will have $90. 
That is worth while, isn’t it? Cardboard 
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coin purses to hold the savings may be 
provided as a part of the service. 

A program very similar to this, but 
having added to it the appeal of novelty, 
is the “Loyalty Stamp Offering.” In this 
plan all those who promise to co-operate 
receive a little stamp book which will 
hold fifty loyalty stamps. The stamps are 
placed on sale at all the services and 
social activities of the Church. They are 
sold at five cents each. The stamps used 
are usually very attractive, printed in 
colors, and have some kind of loyalty ap- 
peal implied. 

One may buy one stamp at a time, a 
half dozen, or any number which may ap- 
peal to him. One Church which has used 
this plan to try and secure money due on 
past pledges has, at this writing, an in- 
come from these stamps of $20 per week. 
One big advantage of the stamp plan 
over similar schemes of saving is that the 
Chureh begins to receive an income as 
soon as the first stamp is sold. In the 
“One Cent Per Meal’ plan many things 
may happen before the money is actually 
turned over to the Church. But when 
Loyalty Stamps are used the Chureh gets 
the money beginning with the first sale. 
It is a practical, workable plan through 
which a Church may raise a special fund 
of several hundred dollars. 

A plan very different in character is 
the special gifts plan known as “Our Book 
of Golden Memories.” This consists pri- 
marily of a beautifully bound book in 
which are placed pages as memorials to 
deceased members of the Church. It pro- 
vides something which the average Church 
very much needs. Most of us pay seant 
respect to the memory of the average 
man and woman who passes from our 
fellowship. This book provides that. 


Another method which I have seen re- 
cently appeals to me as having many pos- 
sibilities. It is known as the joy tax. 
Members of the Church are given boxes 
or envelopes for collecting the tax as it 
is paid. At the close of a tax one is 
urged to think of the good things which 
have been his during the 24 hours passed. 
Taxes have been paid on gasoline, medi- 
cine and many other things during that 
time. Why not a few pennies for the 
blessings from God? This kind of a tax 
has produced for, at least, one Church. 
It might do as well for yours. 

There are many similar plans which an 
ingenious mind can produce which will 
keep to giving and avoid commercial 
schemes. Do not give up the effort until 
every effort has been made. The collapse 
of stewardship would be one of the major 
losses of the depression. We should not 
permit our Churches to run after “easy 
money.” At least, not yet. For there are 
still giving possibilities through the laws 
of stewardship. 
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APRIL CLASSICAL MEETINGS AC- 
CORDING TO THE RECORDS IN 
THE OFFICE OF THE STATED 

CLERK OF GENERAL SYNOD 


APRIL 9—Northwest Ohio, 7.30 P. M., 
Grace, Rev. C. A. Albright, 2357 East 
Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

APRIL 10—Chicago, 2 P. M., Third, Rev. 
L. 8. Hegenauer, 1024 Wellington Ave., 
Chicago, Tl. 

APRIL 16—Gettysburg, 7.30 P. M., Re- 
deemer’s, Rev. A. O. Bartholomew, Lit- 
tlestown, Pa. 

APRIL 17—Minnesota, 8 P. M., Immanuel, 
Rev. C. Grosshuesch, Klemme, Ia. 


Lincoln, 7.30 P. M., St. Peter’s, Rev. A. 
G. Crisp, Yutan, Mich. 


APRIL 24 — Missouri-Kansas, 8 P. M., 


Grace, Rev. C. J. Weidler, Abilene, Kan. 


APRIL 25—Indianapolis, 7.30 P. M., Zion’s, 
Rey. Carl Kiewitt, Terre Haute, Ind. 


APRIL 26—Nebraska, 8 P. M., Hope, Rev. 
P, S. Kohler, Harbine, Neb. 


APRIL 30 — Reading, 7.45 P. M., St. 
Thomas, Rev. Dr. Lee M. Erdman, 850 
N 11th St., Reading, Pa. 

Zion’s Hungarian, Kalmazoo, Mich., Rev. 
Bela Kerekes, 803 Mills St., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


SYNODICAL MEETINGS FOR 1934 


EASTERN SYNOD—April 16, 1934 (7.45 
P. M.), St. John’s, Hain’s, Wernersville, 
Pa., Rev. Ralph E. Starr, Wernersville, 
Pa. 


PITTSBURGH SYNOD—May 15, 1934, 
Amity, Meyersdale, Pa., Rev. Dr. B. A. 
Black, Meyersdale, Pa. 

SYNOD OF THE MID-WEST — May 14, 
1934, Carrollton Ave., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Rev. Dr. Elmer G. Homrighausen, 4411 
Carrollton Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


OHIO SYNOD—May 22, 1934 (7.30 P. M.),; 
First Hungarian, Cleveland, O., Rev. 
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Michael Kovaes, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
SYNOD OF THE POTOMAC — June 11, 
1934, Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

SYNOD OF THE NORTHWEST—Septem- 
ber 4, 1934 (7.30 P. M.), Swiss, New 
Glarus, Wis., Rev. Richard Rettig, New 
Glarus, Wis. 


2856 KE. Boulevard, 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rev. 8. B. Mase, D.D., from Long Beach, 
Calif., to 252 Semple St., Oakland, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Rey. J. R. Stoudt from Lutzville, Pa., to 
R. D. 4, Bedford, Pa. 


In the Church at Zelienople, Pa., Dr. J. 
H. String, pastor, 9 received by confirma- 
tion, 2 by confession and 1 by letter. 

Dr. Paul J. Dundore of Zion’s, Green- 
ville, Pa., reports 60 accessions: by con- 
firmation, 45; letter, 8; renewal, 7. 

Please be patient about the publication 
of Church news, especially if reports sent 
in are too long for “News in Brief.” 

Rev. Carl 8. Leinbach, of St. Paul’s 
Chureh, Bethlehem, gave an Easter address 
to the Kiwanis ‘Club at Hotel Bethlehem. 


Rey. Aaron R. Tosh spoke on “What We 
Do to Keep the New Member” at the meet- 
ing of the Reformed Ministerium of Phila. 
on April 2. 

In St. John’s Church, Nazareth, Pa., Rev. 
W. H. Diehl, pastor, 32 received by con- 
firmation, 20 by letter, 28 by renewal; total 
80. Total received since Jan. 1, 93. 

Dr. Arthur V. Casselman spoke at the 
largely-attended noon-day service on Tues- 
day of Holy Week in Trinity Church, 
Phila., Rev. Purd E. Deitz, pastor. 

Tabor Church, Phila., Pa., Rev. Edwin 
Howard Romig, minister. Received by con- 
firmation, 18; by letter, 15; by renewal, 4. 
Total, 37. Easter offering, $268. 

On account of the State primary elec- 
tion, the date of the meeting of Pittsburgh 
Synod in Meyersdale, Pa., has been chang- 
ed from May 14 to Tuesday evening, May 
15. Please note. 

Dr. J. Harvey Mickley of St. John’s, 
Johnstown, Pa., confirmed a class of 12 
in the presence of a large congregation on 
Palm Sunday. The music was especially 
fine. 

The editor of the “Messenger” took part 
in the 3-hour service on Good Friday in 
Messiah Lutheran Church, Phila., Dr. Ross 
Stover, pastor. He also broadcast an ad- 
dress over Station 'WIP in the interest of 
Good Friday observance. 

Our Myerstown, Pa., Church, Rev. 
David Lockart, pastor, received during 
Holy Week the sum of $2,020 from the 
estate of the late Miss Elizabeth Loose. 
It will be added to the permanent endow- 
men fund of the congregation. 

We regret to note that our friend, Mr. 
Carlton M. Sherwood, has resigned as gen- 
eral secretary of the International Society 
of Christian Endeavor and editor of the 
“C. E. World.” He is a young man of un- 
usual force and has done a good work in 
a difficult time. 

In Emmanuel Church, Allentown, Pa., 
Rey. W. D. Mathias confirmed 15 on Palm 
Sunday. A reception for new members 
will be held Apr. 6 at 8 P. M. Harly Dawn 
service on Easter was at 6.30 A. M. and 
Communion 10.30 and 7.30. 

The special Lenten services in St. 
Peter’s, Pikeland, Pa., conducted by Rev. 
Louis W. Mitchell, were uplifting. Rev. 
Ethelbert D. Yost was guest minister at 
the Easter Communion. All the organiza- 
tions in this wide-awake parish are keep- 
ing busy. 

Rey. M. F. Klingaman, president of the 
Minister’s League of Allentown, Pa., was 
leader of the Community Noonday Lenten 
services during Holy Week. Other pastors 
of our Church who spoke during these 
Lenten services were Revs. Simon Sipple, 


A PRACTICAL SLOGAN 
A “Messenger” Endowment is an 
endowment for the benefit of every 
Board, agency and institution of the 
Reformed Church. 


—Now and Then. 


D.D., Henry I. Auerbach, C. D. Kressley 
and Willis D. Mathias. 


In Grace Church, Washington, D. C., Dr. 
Henry H. Ranck, pastor, the Palm Sunday 
and Easter services were much enjoyed. 
Confirmation on Palm Sunday evening. 
Holy Communion at 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 
on Easter. Annual congregational meeting 
April 5. 

Rey. Dr. William H. Hayes, pastor of 
First Church, Wichita, Kan., issued a 
beautiful invitation to the Holy Week and 
Easter services. His theme during Holy 
Week was “Great Questions of the Last 
Week.” The Lord’s Supper was adminis- 
tered on Easter Sunday morning and eve- 
ning. In the evening a splendid musical 
program was rendered. 


In St. John’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Rey. Robert O’Boyle, pastor, the Lenten 
services were held during the Holy Season 
when the pastor was ably assisted by a 
number of the ministers of the Church. 
The Easter Holy Communion was celebrat- 
ed Easter Sunday morning, and the pastor 
was assisted by Drs. C. A. Hauser and H. 
I. Stahr; offerings, $192. 

In St. John’s Church, Lansdale, Pa., 
Rev. A. N. Sayres, pastor, 20 were re- 
ceived by confirmation, 9 by letter, and 
6 by renewal, a total of 35 on Palm Sun- 
day. The Preparatory Service was held 
on Wednesday of Holy Week, the Com- 
munion Services on Holy Thursday and 
Easter. The congregation took part in a 
community three-hour devotional service 
on Good Friday. 


The pastor of St. John’s, Williamsport, 
Pa., Rev. Wm. C. Rittenhouse, received 
into Church, 10 by confirmation and 2 by 
letter. An interesting feature of the con- 
firmation certificates, was a large half-tone 
picture of the beautiful chancel of the 
Church, which was placed inside the cover 
of the booklet. Beneath the picture were 
the words, “Where you gave yourself to 
Christ.” Fine attendance at Palm Sunday 
and Easter services. 


Rev. Pierce E. Swope was the dean of 
an Interdenominational Leadership Train- 
ing School, held under the auspices of the 


Tracts and Pamphlets 
By DR. OTTO J. KLINK 


Educated in Berlin University, 
Linguist, World-traveler. | 
“The Jew, God’s Great Timepiece.” 
“Russia, the Mad-house of the World.” 
“The Mark of the Beast,’’ An Attempt to Solve 
the Number 666. 
“Sin in the Light of the Cross of Golgotha’”’ 
(Masterpiece). 
“The Scarlet Mad Man, Who is He?” 
(Large, Instructive). 


5 cents, three for 10 cents. 


SOUTHERN BOOK & TRACT HOUSE 
1616 Louisiana Avenue, Dept. M5, Tampa, Fla. 


Lebanon County, Pa., S. S. Association 
and the Lebanon Ministerial Association. 
There were 5 classes, each one taught by 
a Lebanon pastor. Two teachers were Re- 
formed, Rev. Henry J. Herber and the 
dean. The enrollment was 72, and 63 In- 
ternational credits were awarded, 27 
credits going to students from Reformed 
Sunday Schools of the county. 

In Zion Church, Norwood, O., Rey. Ben 
M. Herbster, pastor, 19 members were add- 
ed Palm Sunday, 12 by confirmation, 2 by 
letter, 5 by renewal. Holy Week and 
Easter services edifying. The play, “Simon 
the Leper,’ was given Thursday. Prepara- 
tory service Good Friday. The pastor 
broadcast two addresses over WLW in 
Holy Week, and addressed a confirmation 
class reunion in Carthage Evangelical 
Chureh. Easter Communion 6.30 and 10.30 
A. M. and 7.30 P. M. 


St. Mark’s Church, Easton, Pa., Rev. 
Frank W. Teske, pastor, was the scene of 
a joyous Palm Sunday celebration. The 
annual Palm Sunday service was held in 
the morning when the newly organized 
Junior choir of 25 voices made its first 
appearance in the new gowns. In the eve- 
ning 54 young men and women were re- 
ceived by confirmation; a class composed 
of 25 young men and 29 young women. 
The services during Holy Week were un- 
usually well attended. 


Holy Week services in St. Stephen’s, 
Perkasie, Pa., were conducted each eve- 
ning by the pastor, Rev. Howard Obold. 
The Easter Dawn service was at 6 A. M. 
Communion at 10.30 A. M.and6 P.M. At 
7.45 P. M. the Senior and Junior choirs 
took part in Easter worship of the Sun- 
day School, the latter being repeated on 
Monday evening. The theme of this in- 
spiring service is, “Love in the Hearts of 
Men.” 


The Little Bethel Church, Phoneton, O., 
of which Fred Lowder, Central Seminary, 
is supply pastor, experienced an inspiring 
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service Mar. 25, 1934. The sermon, “Com- 
plete in Christ,” was delivered by Dr. F. 
W. Leich. Four members were received 
into the Chureh; 2 by confirmation, 2 by 
letter, making a total of 9 members that 
have united with the Church in the past 
year. Following the above service, Com- 


munion was served. 


In First Chureh, Shelby, Ohio, Rev. 


David J. W. Noll, pastor, 11 members were 
received on Palm Sunday, 5 by confirma- 
tion, 3 by letter, 3 by renewal. This 
Church observed Chureh Paper Day and 


Miss Reba Eckstein is the representative 
of the “Messenger”. The 10th anniversary 
of the corner-stone laying was observed 
Easter Sunday. The Lenten services 
every evening of Holy Week were well 
attended, with Preparatory Service on 
Good Friday evening and Communion on 
Easter Sunday. An early dawn service 
was held at 6 A. M. under the leadership 
of the young people. Baptism of children 
will be observed April 8. 

In Hough Ave. Church, Cleveland, O., 
Rey. A. V. Vondersmith, pastor, 9 were 
confirmed on Palm Sunday: 6 young men 
and 3 young ladies; baptisms, 1. Special 
services held during Holy Week, with Revs. 
Frank Baker, supt. of the Goodwill Indus- 
tries, and Elam G. Weist, Reformed pastor, 
as guest preachers. The pastor spoke on 
the “Seven Words from the Cross” on Fri- 
day evening and Preparatory service, the 
Candlelight service. Holy Communion on 
Jaster: 3 received by reprofession, 2 bap- 
tisms. The Christian Endeavors held a 
Sunrise service at 7 o’clock. The Y. P. 
gave a dramatic presentation, “The Re- 
deemer Liveth,” at the evening service. 
The annual meeting of the S. 8. will be 
held April 11. 

In Memorial, Toledo, O., Rev. Perry H. 
Baumann, pastor, Palm Sunday was rich 
in blessing. Church filled to capacity. 
Chancel beautifully decorated by Hirzel 
Bros., members of the congregation. Re- 
ceived by confirmation, 15; by letter, 2; 
by reprofession, 1. Four adult baptisms. 
The pastor recently addressed the Henry 
County Ministerial Association upon the 
subject of “Crime and Law Enforcement.” 
He also conducted the Holy Week medita- 
tions at the union services of the Presby- 
terian and Methodist Churches of Grand 
Rapids, O. He was also recently appoint- 
ed chairman of the Toledo Council of 
Churches Committee on vice, and chairman 
of the Toledo Sunday School Association’s 
committee to provide an Institute for 
D. V. B. 8S. teachers. 


The Easter Season was a busy one in 
Grace Church, Mt. Carmel, Pa., Rev. Mor- 
gan A. Peters, pastor. Passion Week serv- 
ices conducted 3 evenings with Holy Com- 
munion on Good Friday. Additions, 26: 
13 by confirmation, 10 by letter and 3 by 
reprofession. Holy Communion celebrated 
at 6 and 11 A. M.; at the evening service 
the choir presented a cantata, “The Story 
of Easter.” Easter Monday evening the 
Church School presented a pageant, “Their 
Kaster Challenge.” The congregation was 
presented with a Revolving Missal Stand 
for the Altar in memory of the late Deacon 
Curt Herb. Mr. Herb presented the vases 
on the altar at the time of the renovation 
of Grace Church. This year’s Catechetical 
Class presented Envelope Holders for the 
pews. The offerings both for benevolences 
and eurrent funds was exceptionally en- 
couraging. 


Emanuel Church, Bridesburg, Philadel- 
phia, Rev. George C. Meischner, pastor, 
held a unique service on Mar. 23, at 7.30 
P. M., in the dedication of the amplifica- 
tion of the chimes. The Scripture was read 
by Henry Bram, after which Rev. G. A. 
Haack led in prayer. The choir rendered 
the anthem“‘Open the Gates of the Tem- 
ple.” Rev. Louis D. Benner preached a 
scholarly sermon on the text I Sam. 16:23. 
He selected as his theme “Music—a Mental 
Stimulant.” Rev. Friedrich Maute, the 
German Radio Pastor of Philadelphia, fol- 
lowed with a German sermon on Psalm 
150. The male choir sang “The Gospel 


Bells” after which Pastor Meischner dedi- 
eated the Amplified Chimes. Mr. George 
Gouch rendered a solo. Visiting ministers 
followed with greetings from various con- 
gregations. 

St. John’s congregation, Red Lion, Pa., 
Rey. Oliver K. Maurer, pastor, held a 
series of Lenten revival services Mar. 18 
to 25. Homer A. Rodeheaver was the song 
director, and the pastor preached the ser- 
mons. In the week of services 7,996 peo- 
ple attended. On the closing Sunday eve- 
ning the Sunday School auditorium was 
packed 15 minutes before time to start 
the service. Then the Chureh auditorium 
was opened, and it was practically filled. 
1,215 people were present in the two audi- 
toriums. Practically the same service was 
presented twice—the pastor preaching the 
sermon twice and Mr. Rodeheaver giving 
the same musical program twice. At the 
close of the service more than 400 people 
stood rededicating their lives to Chris- 
tian service. It is an inspiration in these 
days to have a religious service in which 
an overflow meeting was held. 

March 11, Shiloh congregation, Rev. 
Clark W. Heller, pastor, was the host for 
the 4th time in a series of union services 
in the Danville, Pa., Churches. Dr. G. W. 
Richards was the preacher, and there was 
a congregation of 600 present. A union 
choir of 50 voices furnished special music. 
On Feb. 22, 67 men of Class 12, taught 
by Mr. Calvin C. Ritter, enjoyed a ban- 
quet furnished by the Ladies’ Aid. An 
interesting and varied program was given. 
The address of the evening was given by 
the Rev. Thomas G. Jones of Strawberry 
Ridge. On March 18, the Susquehanna Val- 
ley Choral Society, directed by Prof. Fred- 
erick C. Stevens of Susquehanna Univer- 
sity, gave a sacred concert before an audi- 
ence that filled Fellowship Hall. Holy 
Week guest preachers at Shiloh were Revs. 
H. H. Jacobs, 8. R. Frost, and D. 'W. Kerr. 
Pastor Holler preached at the Grove Pres- 
byterian, the Evangelical and at Straw- 
berry Ridge, the Rev. Thomas G. Jones, 
pastor. 


In Zion Church, Lehighton, Pa., Dr. Paul 
R. Pontius, pastor, the Holy Communion 
was observed Good Friday evening and at 
6 A. M., 11 A. M. and 7.15 P. M. on Easter. 
All the services were largely attended, 
Senior and Junior Choirs assisting in the 
fine musical program. The pastor spoke at 
the early dawn service, and the guest 
preacher morning and evening was Dr. Paul 
S. Leinbach, of the “Messenger,” who also 
assisted in the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper. Confirmations, 22; added by let- 
ter and renewal, 16; total, 38. Various or- 
ganizations of the Church made generous 
Easter gifts to the congregation. At 2.30 
P. M. in Derr Hall the impressive Easter 
play, “Simon the Leper”, was splendidly 
rendered before a large audience by the 
Young People’s Department. It was under 
the direction of Mrs. Pontius, and proved 
so helpful and so well rendered that it will 
likely be repeated in the near future. 


The combined Junior and Adult Choirs, 
numbering 60 voices, of Zion Church, Le- 
highton, Pa., held a very impressive ser- 
vice on Palm Sunday afternoon, when 
they rendered the Lenten cantata, “Olivet 
to Calvary,” by Maunder, with organ and 
full orchestra accompaniment (14 pieces). 
The guest soloist was Mrs. Hilda Gruber, 
of the First Church of Palmerton. The 
service was largely attended by people 
from many towns in Carbon County. Be- 
sides the excellent rendition of the can- 
tata, Mother Nature did a great deal to 
make the service impressive. At the be- 
ginning of the service, which depicted 
“Christ’s Triumphal Entry,’ the sun 
shone brightly on the west window of the 
Church, above the altar, and as the ean- 
tata neared the finish with the “March to 
Calvary,” the sun no longer shone on the 
window, but left the altar in darkness 
save an illuminated cross, suggesting the 
dark hours of Christ’s agony. Dr. Paul 
Ried Pontius, the pastor, conducted the 
worship and was bass soloist. Russell 
Miller was baritone soloist. 
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The cover page of the “Messenger” to- 
day contains a picture of 10 young ladies 
in the Confirmation Class received into the 
membership of Wilson Avenue ‘Church, 
Columbus, Ohio, on Palm Sunday morning 


by the pastor, Rev. E. Bruce Jacobs. A 


unique feature in connection with their 
confirmation was that these girls appeared 
in a pageant entitled “Through Trial with 
the Master.” The pageant opened with 
one of the girls seeking her way through 
the darkness with the aid of a candle. As 
morning comes, the audience is invited to 
recall for spiritual inspiration those morn- 
ings which were especially sacred to Jesus 
and which may be made to mean very much 
to the Christian. The pageant closed with 
the characters joining in a consecration 
service and a challenge to the congrega- 
tion to make the most of prayer and medi- 
tation, that they may “find peace and cour- 
age—knowing that sorrow shall become joy 
and defeat changed to victory.” The choir 
assisted in the program which was under 
the direction of Miss Inez Messerly, who 
teaches the Sunday School class of which 
these young ladies are members. 


In Trinity, Baltimore, Md., the pastor- 
elect, Rev. Claude Talmage King, A.M., 
B.D., was installed pastor Thursday, Mar. 
8, at 8 P. M. The installation committee 
consisted of Drs. John L. Barnhart and 
Lloyd E. Coblentz, and Elder John A. 
Rittase. Dr. Coblentz conducted the open- 
ing service. Dr. Barnhart delivered a most 
forceful and inspiring sermon, using as 
his text, “Conquerors through Him that 
loved us” (Romans 8:37). He emphasized 
the advantages of speaking the truth in 
love in private and publie conversation, 
the Church member’s need of an uncon- 
querable and conquering love, and present- 
day opportunities to win members for the 
Church. After the sermon the installation 
service was conducted by Drs. Barnhardt 
and Coblentz. Mr. Robert N. Burns, the 
Sunday School superintendent, sang a 
solo, accompanied at the organ by Mrs. 
Burns. The choir sang Emerson’s “I Will 
Lift Up Mine Eyes.” The newly installed 
pastor had served Trinity from Nov. 1, 
1920, until Oct. 1, 1925, at which time he 
resigned to spend some time in graduate 
study at Columbia University, from which 
institution he has received the A.M. de- 
gree. Feb. 6, 1926, he was appointed head 
of the Latin department of a college pre- 
paratory institution, to which work he has 
devoted the past 8 years. He and Mrs. 
King spent the summer of 1930 in study 
in The American Academy, Rome, Italy. 
They began their work in Trinity congre- 
gation Jan. 1. 

The first ordination service in the his- 
tory of St. Paul’s Church, Bethlehem, Pa., 
was held Feb. 23, when the Rev. Carl 
Swarely Leinbach, son of Rey. and Mrs. 
Henry Jerome Leinbach, of Manassas, Va., 
was ordained into the ministry and then 
installed in his first charge. The cere- 
mony took on added significance by the 
participation of the new pastor’s father, 
who preached the sermon. The auditorium 
was filled to capacity, the congregation 
being augmented by 58 visitors from First 
Church, Schuylkill Haven, a former par- 
ish of the Rev. H. J. Leinbach. Rev. Carl 
Leinbach also served this congregation 
for several months in 1933, during the ill- 
ness of the pastor, Rev. John L. Herbster. 
A number of people from Orwigsburg, 
Auburn and Quakertown were also pres- 
ent. The beautiful ,service began with 
the processional hymn, “Day is Dying in 
the West,’ followed by the invocation by 
Rev. C. A. Butz, Ph.D., who also read 
the Seriptures and offered the prayer. The 
congregation sang the hymn, “Witness, Ye 
Men and Angels Now.” The choir ren- 
dered the anthem, “Send Out Thy Light,” 
by Gounod, very beautifully. “The Task 
of the Minister” was the theme taken 


from the text II Timothy 2:15, “Study to 


show thyself approved unto God a work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed.” 
undertaking this study, Rev. Mr. Lein- 


bach emphasized four things: 1, A min= ~~ 


ister must be a man with a vision; 2. — 
must be a man with a mission; 3, he 
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be a man with a message; and 4, he must 
be a man with a Christ-like mind. A ecom- 
mittee composed of the Rev. Dr. Butz, 
Rev. H. J. Ehret, D.D., Rev. Robert F. 
Reed and Elder W. P. Creitz, of St. Paul’s 
Church, conducted the ordination and in- 
stallation by appointment of East Penna. 
Classis. 


A TEN-POINT CODE CALL TO THE 
CONVERTED 


I. STAND FAST IN THE LIBERTY 
OF THE GOSPEL 
Dr. Wilbert W. White 


Abide in our Lord’s word that by His 
Spirit, He, through its truth may make 
you tree. 

As the planted seed is free to take ad- 
vantage of its environment and to be 
taken advantage of by the same, so the 
Christian, planted as he is in the life of 
God in Christ, should be showing evidence 
of such planting. 

This freedom may be interpreted in 
terms of rest. The Christian life is a con- 
tinuous venture in acquiescence. It is the 
consciousness of having found one’s 
eternal home in God, and living at home. 
It is that Sabbath-rest which abides for 
the people of God. It is the liberty of 
the trustful child in happy family life. 

Why is it that so few Christians appear 
to be forgetting the things which are be- 
hind, and stretching forward to the things 
which are before, pressing on toward the 
goal unto the prize of the high ealling of 
God in Jesus Christ? 

(Continued Next Week) 


EASTER SUNDAY AT NEW 
GOSHENHOPPEN 

The New  Goshenhoppen Reformed 
Church near East Greenville, Pa., is one 
of our oldest and largest country Churches. 
It was founded more than two hundred 
years ago by Rev. Geo. Michael Weiss, who 
was the first pastor and whose remains lie 
buried in the old cemetery across the road 
from the Church. There has always been 
a remarkably healthy Church life in that 
congregation. During the last one hundred 
years it has had only four pastors, Dr. 
Daniel Weiser served for 30 years, his son, 
Dr. Clement Z. Weiser also served for 30 
years. Rev. George B. Walbert served for 
9 years, when an early death called him 
from his earthly labors. He was followed 
by the present pastor, Dr. Calvin M. De- 
Long, who came there immediately after 
graduation from the Theological Seminary 
and who has been serving the congrega- 
tion with remarkable ability and success 
for 31 years. The Sunday School in con- 
nection with this congregation was one of 
the earliest to be established in this part 
ef the country, having been started in 
1840. 

The congregation occupies a large, beau- 
tiful and commodious edifice which was 
built by Dr. Daniel Weiser and remodelled 
during the present pastorate. On Haster 
the congregation filled this spacious build- 
ing to overflowing at both the morning 
and afternoon services. At these services 
1,023 communed. It was an inspiring sight 
to witness the almost endless stream of 
people who came up to the altar for the 
communion. The officers of the Church 
handled the crowd with dispatch and order 
so that there was absolutely no confusion 
and everything was conducted in the most 
beautiful spirit of reverence and devo- 
tion. The large congregation joined in the 
service with a degree of unction and 
fervor and all seemed to feel the signifi- 
cance of the occasion. Here the commun- 
ion service is still magnified. Here the 
people eagerly press forward to this sacred 
and solemn feast. There were aged 
fathers and mothers, men and women 
who had never missed a Communion in 
their lives. There were a number of in- 
firm people who were conducted by their 
friends and relatives; some came forward 
on erutches or leaning on staffs. There 
was a remarkably large number of young 
people, of boys and girls, who followed 
the example of their parents. If anybody 
says that people are no longer interested 
in the Chureh and that they neglect the 


Holy Communion, such an one needs only 
to spend an Haster Sunday in this com- 
munity to be convineed to the contrary. 
Especially impressive was the sight at the 
afternoon service when a class of 27 new- 
ly confirmed members marched into the 
Chureh singing Dr. Harbaugh’s hymn, 
“Jesus, I Live to Thee.” Before the class 
communed the pastor asked them the ques- 
tion in the Catechism pertaining to the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, which 
they had committed to memory and which 
they recited without any hesitation. After 
they had communed the pastor in very ap- 
propriate words spoke to the members of 
the class and to the entire congregation 
on the significance of this service and en- 
joined upon all the duty of being faithful 
to their Church vows and obligations. A 
deep spiritual atmosphere pervaded the 
place and one felt that a real spiritual 
uplift had come from this “inmost sanetu- 
ary of the whole Christian worship.” Be- 
fore the afternoon service the pastor bap- 
tized a little child, and at its close he per- 
formed a marriage ceremony. There was 
not a word spoken about money, but when 
the officers brought forward the offering 
there was searcely room enough on the 
plates to receive the same. The scenes of 
this Easter day will linger long in the mem- 
ory of the writer, and with great gratitude 
and much satisfaction will he remember 


‘this great congregation that manifests such 


devotion and loyalty to the Church and 
magnifies so highly the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. —C. E. §S. 


THE 188TH ANNUAL SESSIONS OF 
THE EASTERN SYNOD 


J. Rauch Stein, D.D., Stated Clerk 


The 188th Annual Session of the East- 
ern Synod of the Reformed Church in the 
U. S. will open in the St. John’s (Hain’s) 
Reformed Church, Wernersville, Pa., the 
Rev. Ralph E. Starr, pastor, on Monday 
evening, April 16, A. D. 1934, at 7.45 
o’clock, 

Last April the union of the German 
Synod of the East with the Eastern 
Synod was declared consummated. Through 
this union the Eastern Synod was enlarged 
by the addition of the New York and the 
German Philadelpha Classes, and by 5 
congregations formerly belonging to the 
dissolved Heidelberg Classis, viz.: the 
Karmel, Philadelphia, St. Paul’s Union, 
Hamlin, Grace and St. Paul’s, Hazleton, 
and the St. John’s, Lancaster. 

The Eastern Synod is the oldest of the 
6 District. Synods in the Reformed Church. 
It was organized May 7, 1792, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. It included, according to the 
tentative statistics of Dec. 31, 1933, a total 
communicant membership of approximate- 
ly 153,906. In addition, there are 62,807 
baptized members. During the calendar 
year ending Dee. 31, 1933, this Synod 
contributed $392,279 for benevolent work 
and $1,614,897 for congregational pur- 
poses. A conservative estimate of the 
value of its Church properties is $20,400,- 
600, and its parsonages are valued at 
$2,131,250. Confirmations during the year 
numbered 5,339, infant baptisms, 4,717. 
The total Church School enrollment is 
156,521. The Eastern Synod last met with- 
in the boundary of Lebanon Classis, 22 
years ago on Oct. 21, 1912, where it con- 
vened in the St. John’s Reformed Church. 
The communicant membership at that 
time was 125,149. 

At the opening service on Monday even- 
ing, the Rev. Frederick A. Rupley, D.D., 
will preach the annual sermon on “A Last 
Full Measure of Christian Devotion.” Fol- 
lowing the organization of Synod on Mon- 
day evening, after the new president and 
other officers have been elected, Mr. Thos. 
M. Hister will deliver the address of wel- 
come. On Tuesday morning at 8.15, the 
delegates will together partake of the 
Holy Communion in preparation for ac- 
complishing the work of the Synod. 

On Tuesday evening the session, open- 
ing at 7.45, will be one of outstanding pop- 
ular interest, addressed by Dr. George 
Warren Richards on “Our Prospective 
Chureh Union,” followed by Dr. Theodore 
F, Hermay, chairman, who will present 


Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Church in the U. S., 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Rev. GEO. W. RicHarps, D.D., L.L.D., 
President 
offers a 


SUMMER COURSE 
CHURCH MUSIC 


To be taught by 
Harry A. Sykes, Mus.D., F.A.G.O. 
July 9 to 14, inclusive. 

The fee of $25 will cover board, room and 
tuition. : 

_The Course is designed for Directors of 
Choirs, Organists, and those desiring to 
organize Senior, Intermediate and Junior 
Choirs, Choir Vocal Methods will be 
stressed. Church Organ Playing will be 
exemplified. 

Write to the Seminary for an outline of 
the Course, addressing 

REGISTRAR, 
Summer Church Music Course. 


the report of Synod’s Permanent Commit- 
tee on Social Service and Rural Work. 
The congregation is arranging for a re- 
ception to be given on that evening, fol- 
lowing the business session, about 9.30. 
Dr. Carl H. Gramm will be the toast- 
master, and Drs. Chas. A. Santee, Calvin 
M. DeLong and Rev. Calvin H. Wingert 
will respond to toasts on the theme, 
“Along the Stream of Time.” (1) “At. the 
Source,” (2) “Mid-Stream” and (3) “At 
the Outlet.” On Wednesday evening, Dr. 
Paul S. Leinbach will address the Synod 
on the subject, “Wanted—Grown-up Chris- 
tians.” The report on the State of the 
Church will later be presented by Dr. 
Frederick A. Rupley. The Elders’ Associa- 
tion will hold a dinner meeting in the 
social room of the Chureh School on Wed- 
nesday noon, followed by an open confer- 
ence with the Synod at 2 o’clock. 

At the Elders’ meeting on Wednesday, 
there will be discussions on: “The Elders’ 
Responsibility for Spiritual Leadership,” 
and on “Evangelism in the Modern 
Chureh Program.” President George W. 
Hartman, M.D., Harrisburg; Dr. John K. 
Aughinbaugh, Philadelphia, and Prof. J. 
H. Eisenhauer, of Wilkes-Barre, will open 
these discussions. On Thursday morning 
the program and work of the Reformed 
Churchmen’s League will be considered. 

On Wednesday and Thursday mornings, 
promptly from 11.40 to 12 o’clock Synod 
will pause in its business for a Devo- 
tional Period in charge of the Rev. James 
E. Wagner, who will speak on the sub- 
jects, “With Christ on the Mountain Top” 
and “With Christ Among Men.” 

Representatives of Boards and Institu- 
tions of the Synod will be heard in con- 
nection with the presentation of the re- 
ports of the committees to whom the said 
reports were referred. 

Synod has made provision on its pro- 
gram on Thursday afternoon for hearing 
the representatives of educational institu- 
tions and organizations not directly re- 
sponsible to the Synod, but in whose work 
the Synod has been sympathetically inter- 
ested. The sessions are expected to close 
on Thursday evening. 


MISSION HOUSE 


The Mission House Theological Semi- 
nary has 272 living graduates in the min- 
istry today; 29 of them no longer pastors 
in active service. However, all are in- 
terested in the progress and welfare of the 
Church in its propagation of kingdom 
truth, and occasionally occupy the pulpit 
or otherwise officiate when called upon by 
Classes or congregations. The number of 
Mission House graduates in each state 
might interest some of our readers. The 
list herewith given indicates where they 
are located. The figure behind the name 
of each state constitutes the number of 
graduates within the boundaries of that 
particular state: Arkansas, 1; California, 
3; Canada, 5; China, 2; Florida, 1; Illinois, 
9; Indiana, 14; Towa, 21; Japan, 1; Kansas, 
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5; Kentucky, 2; Massachusetts, 2; Michi- 
gan, 3; Maryland, 1; Missouri, 7; Nebraska, 
11; New York, 11; North Dakota, 2; South 
Dakota, 9; Ohio, 48; Oregon, 6; Pennsylva- 


nia, 17; Tennessee, 1; West Virginia, 2; 
Washington, 1; Wisconsin, 81; German, 1. 
Total, 272. 

This tabulation shows that Mission 


House men are scattered over a large ter- 
ritory. The field Mission House men are 
called upon to occupy is coterminous with 
the entire field of our Church. Statistics 
show that some years back 48 per cent of 
all the ministers of the Reformed Church 
were graduates of Mission House Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

Five men are to be graduated on the 
3rd of June, 1934. From information we 
now have there are vacancies within the 
bounds of Northwest and Midwest Synods 
to supply all these graduates (last year’s 
graduates included) with congregations. 
Classes within whose boundaries vacancies 
occur do much by way of encouragement 
to pastorless congregations to the end that 
long and ofttimes unnecessary vacancies 
may be avoided. The names of our gradu- 
ates and their home addresses are as fol- 
lows: Alfred W. Klumb, 114 W. 5th St., 
Kaukauna, Wis., Arthur M. Krueger, 197 
Stockbridge Ave., Buffalo, N. Y., Frank J. 
Lowenberg, Grenfell, Sask., Canada, Carl 
G. Schmahl, Elkhart Lake, Wis., Frank W. 
Settlage, 417 Wisconsin Ave., Waukesha, 
Wis. 


FATHER SNYDER’S CENTENNIAL 


March 24, 1934, will be a day long re- 
membered by the friends and relatives of 
the Rev. Jacob F. Snyder and by the Em- 
manuel congregation, Export, Pa., where 
Father Snyder served as pastor for 36 
years. The occasion was the one hun- 
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dredth anniversary of his birth. Because 
of his physical weakness this veteran min- 
ister could not be present, but to the 
Church came a host of people to extend 
greetings to their aged friend and take 
part in the celebration of his 100th birth- 
day. 

The services began at 10 A. M., the 
devotions being led by Revs. W. S. Fisher, 
J. H. Mickley, D.D., and F. C. Seitz, D.D. 
President Chas. E. Miller, D.D., of Heidel- 
berg College, where Rev. Mr. Snyder was 
graduated in 1862, brought the greetings 
of this institution and presented some rec- 
ords of the college while he was a student. 
At that time Heidelberg was only 12 years 
old, with 4 professors and one instructor. 

President Geo. W. Richards, D.D., of the 
Eastern Theological Seminary, in his usual 
pleasant manner, addressed the congrega- 
tion in behalf of the Seminary, which at 
the time of Rev. Mr. Snyder’s attendance, 
was located at Mercersburg, Pa. Here he 
came under the influence of Drs. Schaff, 
Wolf, Harbaugh, Higbee and Prof. Riley. 
Rey. Mr. Snyder was graduated from the 
Seminary in 1864. 

Rev. Henry J. Christman, D.D., Presi- 
dent of our General Synod, brought the 
greetings of the Reformed Church in the 
U. S. Rev. Mr. Snyder served the Church 
as a pastor for a period of 48 years. He 
retired in 1912 and now lives with his sons 
in New Kensington, Pa. 

The afternoon program, under the direc- 
tion of Rev. J. Leidy Yearick, was given 
over to representatives of Pittsburgh Syn- 
od, Rev. B. A. Black, D.D., president Alle- 
gheny Classis, Rev. F. L. Kerr, Clarion 
Classis, Rev. C. L. Noss, Westmoreland 
Classis, Rev. H. A. Robb, president, and 
Rey. Jos. Duff, D.D., of the Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. Duff was at one time a little 


boy pupil of Rev. Mr. Snyder. The pastor 
of the Methodist Church, Emmanuel con- 
gregation, and its pastor, and Judge D. 
J. Snyder of Greensburg, Pa., all brought 
greetings and best wishes to Father Snyder. 

The ‘Church was beautifully decorated 
with palms and flowers, among the latter 
being a basket of 100 tulips. Palms and 
flowers were banked about the altar upon 
which stood a candelabrum, five feet high, 
illuminated by 100 lights, making a beau- 
tiful scene. 

The music for the occasion was furnish- 
ed by the Male Chorus of Irwin, Pa., under 
the direction of Willis Hill of the Reform- 
ed Church of Irwin. Many beautiful se- 
lections were rendered by this group and 
enjoyed by all. The Junior Choir of Em- 
manuel’s Church brought greetings by two 
well-rendered numbers. At the noon hour, 
a delightful birthday dinner was served to 
the Snyder family and friends by the 
ladies of Emmanuel’s Church. A luncheon 
was prepared for all others who were 
present. 

Rev. Mr. Snyder was the recipient of 
many baskets of flowers and gifts, among 
the latter being a purse filled with 100 one- 
dollar bills. He also received many letters 
and telegrams from friends unable to be 
present, all expressing greetings and best 
wishes. 

A booklet has been prepared by the com- 
mittee on arrangements, giving the pro- 
gram of the day, also containing an auto- 
biographical sketch of the life of Father 
Snyder, and greetings from friends and ¢o- 
workers. This booklet may be procured 
from the committee for 15c, the cost of 
printing and postage. Address H. A. Robb, 
{xport, Pa. The day will go down in his- 
tory as unique inasmuch as such a celebra- 
tion can be so seldom observed. 
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HOME AND YOUNG FOSS 


Mary Ann Humanizes 
a Ph. D. 
By William C. Rittenhouse 


Minister St. John’s Reformed Church 
Williamsport, Pa. 
(Copyright by the Author) 


(Continued from last week) 


“T suppose your wedding trip is a deep 
secret. Some young married people seem 
to find great pleasure in concealing their 
plans for that project,” remarked the doc- 
tor as the last of his peppermints slipped 
into his mouth. 

“T left that also to—to my wife,” re- 
plied the professor. It was the first time 
he had used the word “wife” and he had 
another unexplainable reaction. His “care- 
fully, coldly, selected breeder!” How long 
and vulgar the words now were to him 
as his subconscious flashed that part of his 
lecture on “Mate Selection” into his mind. 
“She has been speaking of how delighted 
she would be to take a trip to England to 
see again the home of her great-grand- 
parents. In fact, I should enjoy such a 
trip myself, but it is impossible now as I 
must be back in my classroom in a few 
days.” 

“Oh no, you won’t,” corrected the doctor. 

“Why not?” inquired the professor in 
surprise. 

“Because I saw the Dean and told him 
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you could not possibly begin your work 
again until the first of November. You 
would have plenty of time. You could 
spend a few days in the city to arrange 
your passage. You should be able to get 
a boat in three or four days. Nothing in 
the world to prevent you going, if you 
want to go. Is England in your mind, 
daughter?” 

Mary Ann’s answer was a smile. The 
professor was satisfied England was the 
goal and he was pleased. 

“Thanks, Doctor, for tipping off the 
dean,” said the professor. 

“By-the-way, this talk of a trip to Eng- 
land reminds me that my memory has 
again played a trick on me. I forgot to 
give Mary Ann her wedding present, but 
fortunately I have it with me.” The doc- 
tor opened his wallet, took out a check 
and handed it to Mary Ann. It was large 
enough to cover all expenses for a trip to 
England. 

The few remaining hours of the after- 
noon were spent in packing for the wedding 
trip. 

Mary Ann called her husband into her 
bedroom and showed him her outfit, which 
was spread upon the bed and draped over 
the chairs, from the first articles of ap- 
parel, among which was a new pair of pea- 
green silk pajamas with gold frogs, to 
several handsome gowns and a plain but 
rich traveling suit. What puzzled the pro- 
fessor was, that he did not have the least 
sign of embarrassment as Mary Ann dwelt 
upon the beauty of the respective articles 
of apparel. 


“Now, my dear boy, pack your things; 


we must be ready at five o’clock. The ex- 
press leaves at six and we must start 
earlier on account of the bad roads.” 

The professor went to his room and be- 
gan to pack. In a few minutes Mary Ann 
appeared at the door of his room. 

“Aren’t you going to invite me to help 
you pack?” she inquired naively. 

The professor felt deservedly rebuked. 
He should have asked his wife to help him 
pack his bags. 

“Forgive me, my dear. I should have 
insisted upon your helping me, but I am 
so accustomed to doing everything for my- 
self that I forgot I had a help-meet now.” 

His bags were carefully packed and he 
found his wife’s assistance of remarkable 
value. At last everything seemed to be 
stowed away satisfactorily, Mary Ann 
returned to her room and closed the door 
and hoped her husband would not volun- 
teer to assist her in her packing. A man 
couldn’t pack a woman’s clothing. 

After Mary Ann had carefully put away 
her clothing she dressed in her traveling 
suit and went to meet her husband. The 
professor thought she looked “stunning.” 
He was tremendously proud of his hand- 
some wife. 

The doctor had the car at the porch 
steps. 

“Might as well get your traps in now,” 
he said, “we have only twenty minutes to 
wait.” 

Mary Ann’s baggage went first and was 
piled in the rear of the car. Then came 
the professor’s bags. ; 

“Let’s have a farewell look at the place,” 
suggested the professor to his wife, who 
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promptly took his arm and both started on 
their tour. The professor had a multitude 
of reactions: joy, sorrow, remorse, regret 
and a tinge of melancholy. As they were 
lingering on the edge of the pond enjoying 
the beautiful landscape, they heard the 
auto horn blown vigorously and they has- 
tened back to the cabin. 

“Sure you have everything now,” in- 
quired the doctor. Yes, they were sure. 
The doctor’s wife was already in the front 
seat. “Come on then, get in.” Finding 
room was difficult. There was too much 
baggage. 

“Tl fix that trouble,” the doctor assur- 
ed thent. “T’ll strap the professor’s bags 
on the rear.” The professor volunteered 
his assistance but the doctor waved him 
away. “You get in the car and make 
yourself comfortable. I can do the work 
easily.” The professor entered the car and 
seated himself beside his wife. 

The doctor secured the traveling bag 
firmly, but he apparently had trouble fas- 
tening the huge suit-case. He finally ac- 
complished the job to suit him; jumped 
into the ear and cried exultantly, “Now 
we're off,’ and the car started for the 
road. There was a jolt as the car left the 
driveway and the professor’s suit-case roll- 
ed to the ground. 

The doctor had not allowed himself any 
too much time for the journey. It was a 
very slow trip over the rain-washed, rocky 
roads. As they arrived at the flag-station 
they heard the distant whistle of the ex- 
press. All alighted quickly and the doe- 
tor hastened to get out the baggage. The 
roar of the coming express was growing 
in intensity. The doctor went quickly to 
the rear of the car to secure the professor’s 
baggage. = 

The suit-case was gone. The express was 
already slowing down for the stop. 

“Good heavens, Professor,’ shouted the 
doctor, “I’ve lost your suit-case.” The 
train came to a stop; the conductor de- 
scended the car steps and greeted the doc- 
tor, whom he knew well. 

“We are in trouble, Conductor. I lost 
a suit-case on our trip to the station.” 

“That’s too bad. I would do anything 
for you doctor, if I could be of any help 
to you,’ said the conductor. 

“We've got to do something, and that 
very quickly,” declared the doctor. 

The professor was speechless. He had 
feared some trouble from the time every- 
thing seemed to be working against him, 
and now it had happened. 

“We are on time, and I could wait for 
you exactly seven minutes, if you think 
you could find the suit-case in that time. 
Seeing you are one of the company’s sur- 
geons, my explanation for the delay would 
be O. K.”, volunteered the conductor. 

“It might be within a quarter-mile of 
us and it might be eight miles away. No, 
we cannot go after it,’ was the doctor’s 
decision. There is only one thing to do—” 
The engine bell began to ring impatiently 
and the conductor, with watch in hand, 
was equally impatient. Car windows be- 
gan to go up and curious heads were poked 
out. 

“Professor, you and Mary Ann go back 
to the cabin and mother and I will go on 
home. You can drive down tomorrow. 
Awfully sorry. Terrible mess. Goodbye, 
son; you are normal, plus, now; good-bye, 
daughter.” Father and mother quickly 
kissed their daughter and shook hands 
with the professor, but the mother planted 
a luscious kiss on his mouth. The doctor 
hastily assisted his wife onto the train; 
the conductor waved his hand to the engi- 
neer, and in twenty seconds the express 
was again roaring toward the city, with a 
handkerchief waving out of one of the 
ear windows. 

The professor and his wife watched the 
train until it had disappeared from sight 
and sound. <A deep silence surrounded 
them and a strange feeling of loneliness 
swept over them. Not a soul within miles 
and not a bird to cheer them with its 
song. 
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The professor seemed dazed. The swift 
shift of action and change of plot was un- 
thinkable. At length the professor look- 
ed at his wife and his wife looked at him. 
Then, without a word, Mary Ann walked 
to her baggage, picked up one of her bags, 
walked to the car and threw it into the 
back seat. Her act awakened the profes- 
sor to the impossibility of standing there 
all evening and night looking down a rail- 
road track. He turned about, went to the 
remaining baggage and placed it in the 
car, then seated himself beside his wife. 
He, also, had nothing to say. 

“Lovely evening, dear,” said Mary Ann 
as the car got under way. 

“Just as you look at it,” was his brief 
comment, 

“But it is,’ insisted Mary Ann. “What 
could be more beautiful than these mag- 
nificently colored mountains with the sun 
sinking toward the tops. And then, to 
know that we shall spend our first night 
together at the cabin is just wonderful— 
wonderful. I am so happy I feel like stop- 
ping the car and giving you a good hug- 
ging.” 

(To Be Continued Next Week) 


WONDERLAND 


I used to think my A B C 

About as stupid as could be. 

And standing by itself alone 

It isn’t much, I can but own. 

But let me tell you this: I think 
When alphabets are mixed with ink 
And letters plain are mixed up so 
They tell a story, then you know 
The alphabet is truly grand— 

A very splendid wonderland. 

And father says, no story yet 

Was writ without the alphabet. 

And more than that, none e’er can be 
That is not in our A BC. 

And all it needs, he says, to make 

A story fine, that’s sure to take, 

Is one who’s keen enough to see 
How to arrange our A B OC, 

So that they’ll follow in a way 

To make the story plain as day.—Anon. 


Johnny h&d been the guest of honor at 
a party the day before, and his little 
friend, Tommy, had been hearing about it. 

“Have a good time?” asked Tommy. 


“Did I?” answered Johnny. “I’m not 
hungry yet!”—American Legion Weekly. 


Box 


ANSWERS TO—BEHEAD THE 
MISSING WORDS No. 32 


. Rusher—usher—her. 
Glean—lean—an. 

. Treason—reason—son. 
Release—lease—ease. 
Yarrow—arrow—row. 
Hallow—allow—low. 
Drear—rear—ear. 


Puzzle 
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WORD SANDWICHES No. 17 
Insert words of 4 letters 


‘1. G----S; Insert to rave and get things 
allowed or bestowed. 

2. G - - -- S; Insert divisions in the human 
family and get beautiful virtues. 

3. T ---- Y; Insert an expression indicat- 
ing pain and get to be over sensi- 
tive. 

4. D - - - - R; Insert to wander aimlessly 
and get the driver of cattle. 

5. P ---- E; Insert meadow-lands and get 
a word of politeness. 

6. D - - -- §; Insert tio be hale and hearty 
and get abiding in a place. 

7. © ---- Y; Insert a young maiden and 


get (slang) for stylish. . 
A. M. 8S. 


The Escutcheon 
of 


The Reformed Church 


The Board of Christian Education 
offers for sale the following ma- 
terial bearing ‘“‘The Escutcheon” 
(at reduced prices). 

Letterheads, 
size 84% x 11 
inches, bear- 
ing colored re- 
production of 
the _ escutch- 
eon. These to 
be used by 
Churches, In- 
Sit Minit dens. 
Classes and 
Synods or for 
personal correspondence. 


Per 100 
Per 500 
Per 1,000 


Wall Cards—-A reproduction of 
the escutcheon in colors for fram- 
ing, size, 14144 x 19 inches. This 
card contains also, a brief explan- 
ation of the escutcheon. 40 cents, 
postpaid. 


THE REFORMED CHURCH IN THE U.S 


Sample Letterhead Mailed 
on Request 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 


1505 RACE ST.,- - - PHILA., PA. 


After a domineering president of a 
Ladies’ Aid Society had resigned, we are 
told the Society sang, “Shout the Glad 
Tidings.” 


PLAYING SECOND TO MORPHEUS 

Ad in English paper: “Sleep is a very 
dashing affair in these pajamas.” 

We prefer to take it lying down, says 
“Punch.” 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


THE PROMISES OF GOD 


Text, I Peter 1:4, ‘“Whereby he hath 
granted unto us his precious and exceeding 
great promises.” 


It is well to get acquainted with the 
promises of God as early in life as possi- 
ble. ‘Children ought to learn where some 
of God’s precious promises are found and 
to become familiar with them. 

Have a Bible of your own as soon as 
you can read, and do not be afraid to 
mark some of the most beautiful and help- 
ful verses or passages. How valuable and 
helpful such a Bible will become as the 
years go by! 

Some persons are so familiar with their 
Bibles that they can find some passages in 
the dark. If you read your Bible regular- 
ly and mark the promises of God, you will 
be able to find them when you are in need. 

The story is told of an old man who 
was visited by the minister. He was held 
fast to his chair with rheumatism, but he 
had his Bible open in front of him. The 
minister noticed that the word “proved” 
was written continually in the margin. He 
turned over a few pages in the book and 
found: “God is our refuge and strength, a 
very present help in trouble.” And oppo- 
site the promise was written the word 
“proved.” And so it went on through the . 
whole Bible. The dear old man had taken 
God’s book and written his own experience 
on the margin. Beside each promise as he 
had found it come true in his own life he 


had written, “Proved.” 
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Even though you may be young, you 

will be able to testify that some of God’s 

promises have been proven in your own 

life, and as the years go by you will see 

the list increasing. 


The Bible is dull when you are dull, but 
it is never dull in itself. Those who are 
interested in its pages will see glories and 
beauties in it which others cannot see. 
And the ability to find these beauties and 
glories may be cultivated. The artist’s 
eye can see what another eye cannot see. 
The pure in heart can see in God what 
no one else can see. A lady once said to 
Mr. Turner, the great painter, “Sir, I have 
seen that spot many times, but I never 
saw that which you have pictured.” “No, 
ma’am,” he replied, “I dare say you have 
not; but don’t you wish you could?” 

Dr. Robert Horton, an English preacher 
and writer, had to undergo months of treat- 
ment by an oculist. One day he was wait- 
ing in the doctor’s room, not knowing 
whether or not the remainder of his life 
was to be passed in darkness, when he put 
his hand into his pocket and drew out his 
little Bible which he always carried with 
him—not to read it, but to see if he could. 
As he opened it his eyes fell on the text 
in second Samuel 22:29, “For thou art my 
lamp, O Lord; and the Lord will lighten 
my darkness.” 

“T had not been aware of the very exist- 
ence of this text,” he said, “and I do not 
know who but an angel could have led me 
to it; but I felt that whether I received 
my sight or not those words were enough 
for me, and from that time I seemed to 
know that I should not die, but live to pro- 
claim the word of this life.” 

He had found a new promise which was 
suited to his need, and it gave him a 
great deal of comfort and encouragement. 
As you and [ read our Bibles we shall find 
many similar promises which we did not 
know were in the Bible, and to which we 
may turn in time of need. 

A drummer boy lay dying in the City 
Point hospital. The twenty-third Psalm 
was read to him. The fourth verse seemed 
especiallyto grip him: 

“Yea, though I walk through the valley of 

the shadow of death, 

IT will fear no evil; for thou art with me; 
Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me.” 
He asked that they be repeated again and 
again. Blindness came to him. He asked 
that his hand might be placed on those 
words. Then he wanted the promise laid 
close to his breast, so that he could press 
it close to his heart. And thus clinging 
to the promise he entered into his rest. 

One of God’s promises which is much 
referred to in these troublous days is found 
in Psalm 50:15: 

“And call upon me in the day of trouble: 
I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify 
me.” 

Another promise which is more and more 
appreciated with the advancing years of 
life is found in Deuteronomy 33:25, “As 
thy days, so shall thy strength be.” And 
a few verses farther on he says, “And 
underneath are the everlasting arms.” 

A boy was sent out to water his mother’s 
garden, filled with her favorite flowers. He 
told his mother that he could make his own 
rainbows. He turned the nozzle of the hose 
into the sunshine, and the rainbow would 
appear. He helped to do on a small scale 
what the sun often does on a large scale, 
“when behind the retreating shower he 
springs the iris bow of triumph.” So we 
can make our own rainbows, by turning 
our disappointments into the light of God’s 
promises. We may call the promises of 
God “the rainbow-makers of the Bible.” 


The word “Amen” has much to do with 
the promise of God. It is one of the words 
that is frequently used in our Churches. 
We say it at the end of our prayers, and 
sing it at the end of our hymns, and some- 
times the minister says it at the close of 
his sermon. 


“Amen” is a wonderful word. It means 
not merely that we have come to the end 


of a hymn, a prayer, or a sermon, but it 
has a much deeper meaning. It means that 
you really mean and believe all that you 
have been saying a singing, and that you 
believe the promises of God. 

As our Catechism tells us, “Amen means 
that it shall truly and certainly be, and 
that my prayer is much more assuredly 
heard of God than I feel in my heart that 
I desire these things of Him.” 

“Amen” is a very old word. It was used 
among the Hebrews in early times. When 
they wished to give their assent to any 
very solemn statement or command they 
answered, “Amen.” Later it was taken 
into the worship of the Jewish synagogues. 
It was used by the congregation as a sol- 
emn response to the prayers or hymns of 
praise of the minister. 

Then it was taken into the worship of 
the Christian Church. By answering 
“Amen” the congregation makes all. that 
the minister has said their own, just as if 
they had made the prayer and the hymns 
and the sermons themselves. 

Jesus used the word “Amen” quite often 
in His discourses. But you do not find it 
in the English translation, where another 
word is used instead. When Jesus was 
about to say something solemn, or some- 
thing very important, something that He 
wanted to assure His hearers was very 
true, He began by saying, “Verily I say 
unto you”; and sometimes He even repeat- 
ed it, saying, “Verily, verily I say unto 
you.” If you would look in the Greek 
Testament you would find the word 
“Amen” where “Verily” is used in the 
English. 

By using the word “Amen” or “Verily,” 
Jesus meant that they could count on its 
being true because He said it. That is 
what may be said of all of God’s promises. 
They are “Yea and Amen,” and we can 
count on them being true. All that we 
need to do is to put them to the test by 
our faith and we shall find them what 
St. Peter calls them: “precious and exceed- 
ing great.” 


“Did you get my check?” “Yes, twice. 
Once from you and once from the bank.” 


Little Roy was taking a cold, and seem- 
ed unusually quiet. “Don’t you feel well, 
sonny?” asked his mother. 

“No, mother, I don’t,’ answered the boy, 
“my nose is too tight-fitting.” 


THE PASTOR SAYS: 


If a Christian life is lived from a 
sense of duty only, there will be 
But 
when “the love of Christ” is the in- 
spiring motive of life, then in a 
most real sense is “His joy” in us. 


little true joy in that life. 


—Now and Then 


Minister (calling): “And what does 
your mother do for you when you’ve been 
a good girl?” 

Margery: “She lets me stay home from 
Chureh.”—Boston Transcript. 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


BORED 
Laura B. Gray 


“Jimmy, whatever are you doing with 
all those boxes and bits of wood! What 
a litter you’ve made, and how untidy the 
room is!” . 

“Mummy, these aren’t just boxes; this 
is my train, and the pieces of wood are 
freight ears, and this big box is the en- 
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gine. See, I fastened them all together 
with string.” 

“Why do you not play with the train 
and the beautiful red engine I bought 
you? It is no use buying trains if you 
won’t play with them.” 

The boy did not answer. Small children 
cannot tell why they do things; they 
require to be understood. Playing with 
a ready-made train was one thing, but 
creating a train out of boxes, bits of 
wood and string was quite another— 
something infinitely more engrossing and 
delightful. 

“T’ll be so glad when nurse comes back 
from her holiday,’ sighed the mother to 
me. “Jimmy cannot grow up too quickly 
for my taste. I look forward to the time 
when he will like the things that I like.” 

“Mummy, are we going near the train 
track?” inquired Jimmy as his mother 
dressed him for the afternoon walk. 

“Yes, we must cross the tracks on the 
way to town.” 

“Goody,” and the little face lit up. 

“Wait, wait, Mother, I want to see the 
train go past,’ and he clutched her skirts 
as she was hurrying across the track. 

“Well, just one,” and a bored expression 
settled upon her face. 

Soon the great, black engine came 
thundering along dragging its train of 
cars. The man in the little house beside 
the tracks let down the gates, and raised 
them up again when the train had passed. 
The little fellow’s whole being quivered 
with excitement at the passing of the 
black monster, and as the sound of it 
died away in the distance he waved to the 
gatekeeper; the salute was returned. All 
this the mother missed, so engrossed was 
she in her own thoughts. 

“Mummy,” mused Jimmy as he tripped 
along beside her, “when I get big I’m go- 
ing to be a gatekeeper like the man in 
the little house.” 

“Indeed you. aren’t. I’m not going to 
educate you to be a gatekeeper like the 
man in the little house.” 

The child said nothing but he had an 
uneomfortable feeling—as though he had 
done something wrong. 

“We'll soon be at the shops, Jimmy, 
and you'll have great fun looking at the 
things in the windows.” 

The first shops contained clothes, and 
it was Jimmy’s turn to be bored. Then 
they came to a toy shop; Jimmy was in- 
terested, but his mother was not. She 
moved on to look in the window of the 
next shop, while the boy enjoyed the 
toys, but the fear of being lost, such a 
nightmare to young children, so filled 
Jimmy’s mind he was afraid to take his 
eyes off his mother, so the pleasure of the 
window was lost. 

During the walk Jimmy’s nurse had re- 
turned home. 

“QO, Nana!” he shouted, leaping into 
her lap, eager to talk, “we saw a train 
with four cattle cars and two oil tanks. 
It went this way,” and he jumped down, 
and imitated the train. 

Miss Strong clapped her hands and 
laughed, entering fully into the child’s 
enjoyment. 

“And Mr. Stopp knew me and waved 
from his house, but Mummy says that I 
cannot be a gatekeeper,” he added wist- 
fully. 

“Never mind, perhaps you will be a 
president of a railway and say when and 
where the trains must go.” 

“QO, yes.” He _ brightened. 
Mummy won’t mind my being a presi- 
dent.” , 

In the next room his mother felt just 
a little bit jealous of the joyful conversa- 
tion between her son and his nurse, but 
no, she would not bother to interest her- 
self in these trivial things. Let the boy 
grow up first, and then they would be 
pals. 

But will there ever be a time when 
this mother and son will be genuine pals? 


Does not such intimacy begin at birth, and ~ 


continue all through childhood? For such 


relationship the mother must see life ; 
through the child’s eyes. There is mo 


“Perhaps. 


; 
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trick in it; every mother who wishes to 
do so, can. It requires effort, and un- 
selfish thought, but the reward in true 
pleasure is out of all proportion to the 
work and sacrifice. 


“The kindergarten, devoted as it is 
largely to the development of attitudes 
and emotional habits, forms the best pos- 
sible background for educational develop- 
ment.”—O. C. Carmichael, President, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo. 

The National Kindergarten Association, 
8 West Fortieth Street, New York City, 
will assist anyone wishing to have a kin- 
dergarten opened in a publie school. Write 
for advice and leaflets. 


BULLDOGS HAVE IT 


Deacon Perkins (interrupting sermon): 
“Pahson, Ah wishes yo’ would give us de 
definition of ‘perseverance.’ ” 

Parson Jones: “Brudders and _ sisters, 
Deacon Perkins done axed me to define 
perseverance; it means, fustly, ‘to take 
hold’; secondly, ‘to hold on’; thudly and 
lastly, ‘to neber leave go.’ ” 


Children’s Corner 


By Alliene De Chant Seltzer 


One of the “warmest” stories your 
“Aunty Seltzer” has ever read, "I’ve just 
discovered. And where? In the Steward- 
ship Reading Packet of our Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society. And how glad I am that 
all the Missionary Societies and Girls’ 
Missionary Guilds all over our Reformed 
Church, have read it too. Nor shall I tell 
you another word about it, for I want you 
to read each and every word of it for your 
very own self. 

“The Boy Who Would Give Warmth for 
Christ.” 

Famine year brought many orphan boys 
to the town streets where they might sleep 
wherever they could and eat whatever they 
might find, beg or steal. The Mission (it’s 
our Shenchow China Mission that our mis- 
sionary, Mrs. Geo. Randolph Synder, writes 
about) opened a school for such as these, 
and fed them two warm meals a day. Here 
they had the privilege of studying, read- 
ing, writing, and learning stories of Jesus. 
The mission teacher tested them one day 
on their understanding of the stories they 
had read and had been told. She asked, 
“Can any of you tell any one way you 
could show the kind of love that your 
elder brother Jesus showed when He lived 
that new way of loving others?” One little 
boy, whose parents had died from starva- 
tion and whose clothes were those the mis- 
sionaries had made for him, said, “I don’t 
have anything to give, but I have some 
straw where I sleep at night. It’s getting 
cold now and the winds make it hard for 
one to get warm enough to sleep if one has 
to sleep on the bare street stones. I can 
share my straw with some other little boy. 
T’ll share my straw with some boy, and as 
long as I’m alive the warmth of my body 
will help to keep him warm, and help to 
keep him alive. Ill do that to help others 
know how to live the Jesus Way.” So 
here’s “warm” greetings to all my boys 
and girls who will never forget this story 
of the Chinese famine-time orphan who lov- 
ed Jesus so much that he was willing to 
give his very own body and his few wisps 
of straw that another might be warmed. 
May we too, grow to be stewards that give 
back to Jesus not just one-tenth, but in- 
fin-ite-ly more. 


Friend: “Say, there’s a bunch of people 
outside waiting to see you. Among them 
is a bishop who says he married you some 
time ago.” 

Film Actress: “Gee! I’m practically cer- 
tain I never married a bishop.’”—Montreal 
Star. 


THE QUEST 


A man there was who sought great 
name, 
Personal power and moneyed fame. 


Money he thought the 
wealth, 


Better than happiness or health. 


highest 


He worked each day with nervous 
strain, 
Prodigal of his brawn and brain. 


On sleepless nights he planned for 
more, 
Money, more money, to put in store. 


He did not laugh, he did not sing, 
These did not ready money bring. 


Money to him was life’s great prize, 
Money blinded his covetous eyes. 


Money gave power to wield his will, 
Money could selfish ambition fill. 


Money he 
night, 
Money to him meant giant might. 


worshipped day and 


Money, more money, he made and 
saved, 
Money, money, money, he craved. 


“IT want more money, money!” cried 
he, 

And clutched his gold with miserly 
glee. 


One day he sat and mused awhile 
On what he had: a money pile. 


But love of money began to pall 
When dawned this truth: That God 
is All. 


Grenville Kleiser 


The Family Altar 


By the Rev. Roland L. Rupp 


HELP FOR WEEK OF APRIL 9-15 
Memory Verse: “Forgive us our debts, 
as we also have forgiven our debtors.” 
Matthew 6:12. 
Memory Hymn: 
Ever Be” (378). 
Theme: Jesus Teaches Forgiveness. 


“Jesus, and Shall It 


Monday: The Duty of Forgiveness 
Matthew 18:15-20 

Forgiveness is a duty. We all need for- 
giveness. We are all very, very imperfect. 
Constantly we offend needlessly. That 
which we ourselves need we have no right 
to withhold from our brethren. Forgive- 
ness is a service which we can render. If 
we refused to do so, we are indeed craven. 
But forgiveness is more than a duty. It 
is a joy. Those who have offended us, 
who are in need of forgiveness, are our 
brethren. By forgiving them we minister 
to one of their vital spiritual needs, we 
lift from them a burden which if permit- 
ted to exist would become exceedingly 
heavy. By forgiving them we can save 
them from that bitter spirit which was 
the cause of the offense in the first place. 
Forgiveness is a universal duty and a uni- 
versal privilege. Offer it—offer it, don’t 
grant it! 

Prayer: Eternal God, teach us Thy ways, 
reveal unto us Thy will and Thy spirit, so 
that in all our ways we may faithfully 
and lovingly serve thee. Amen. 


Tuesday: The Measure of Forgiveness 
Matthew 18:21-35 
There is no limit or measure to Christian 
forgiveness. Forgiveness, in the heart of 
the Christian, is always as great as the 
offense which calls for forgiveness. If the 
offense were greater, the spirit of forgive- 
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ness would be greater. No matter how 
much we forgive, it is only a scintilla of 
the forgiveness which God bestows so glad- 
ly upon us. Forgiveness is spiritual. It 
is dynamic, reconciliative, redemptive. It 
is prompted and accomplished by love, and 
love in the heart of God is unmeasured 
and unmeasurable. Things and goods and 
money can be measured, but not love, not 
forgiveness, not brotherhood, not good- 
will. If there is any measure to forgive- 
ness it is God, and God’s goodness is as 
great as the universe is vast and greater 
than man’s infinite spiritual need. 

Prayer: Give us love, O God, give us 
love! Grant us lovingkindness, charity, 
grace and goodwill. Fire our hearts, kin- 
dle the flames of our aspirations, give 
pangs and edge to our spiritual hunger 
until we search for Thee as the starving 
man for bread. Amen. 


Wednesday: A Prayer for Forgiveness 
I Kings 8:27-34 

“Hear thou in heaven, Thy dwelling- 
place; and when thou hearest, forgive’— 
so runs the noble plea of a magnificent 
prayer. In this prayer Solomon is majes- 
tic, rising to a spiritual height rarely at- 
tained by any potentate. This prayer rep- 
resents a wise king at his best. It was an 
unselfish plea, in which his people’s for- 
giveness was implored as eloquently as his 
own. Oh, that the kings and rulers of to- 
day, at the consecration of the temples of 
religion, would be called upon for the dedi- 
catory prayers, and that they could offer a 
prayer such as this one! Then republics 
and empires would be secure in the faith 
of the people. But let us not forget, each 
believer is a king, sovereign in his soul, 
ruling over the vast domains of thought, 
aspirations, emotions, ideals, ambitions and 
deeds. Let him there be king indeed! 

Prayer: We thank Thee, Father, for the 
constant encouragement to come to Thee 
in our need. We praise Thee that we can 
come in faith and in confidence. We glor- 
ify Thee that when we do come we are 
admitted into divine communion. Amen. 


Thursday: Forgiveness and Restoration 
Hosea 14:1-9 
Forgiveness is the surest way to the con- 
quest of the heart of the offender. The 
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sinner is not able to stand out long against 
the forgiveness of God. Forgiveness is an 
invincible and irresistible weapon of love. 
One cannot hate, and be of sound mind, 
him who loves you. Forgiveness, and its 
allies, if given a chance, can demolish all 
the fortresses of hate and sin. Forgive- 
ness among individuals saves him who 
gives and him who receives. Among the 
nations, forgiveness would cast swords in- 
to plowshares, spears into pruning hooks, 
shower abundant prosperity from heaven 
even upon the very least as the peoples of 
the earth proceeded, with a song in every 
heart, to build a universal brotherhood. 
Hatred, distrust, resentment—among indi- 
viduals and nations and peoples—are not 
only wicked but also silly, stupid, futile, 
barbarian and suicidal. 

Prayer: Lord of life, Creator and Provi- 
dence, Sovereign and Father, make Thy 
home in the hearts of men. Draw us, all 
of us, so close to Thee that we can see 
Thee as Thou art and be transformed into 
the spiritual stature of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Friday—Jesus Forgives a Sinner 
Luke 7:41-50 

When one wishes to test his spiritual in- 
sight, his strength of character, his tender- 
ness and sympathy of spirit, he needs only 
open the New Testament and read the gos- 
pels. There before the personality and 
character of Jesus his opinion of himself 
will shrivel and wilt until he falls down 
on his knees and says, “My Lord, and my 
God.” This narrative of Jesus and the 
searlet woman in the house of Simon the 
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Pharisee portrays the spiritual genius that 


was in Jesus. What tenderness! What 
pathos! What mind and character in 
Jesus! What boldness toward Simon! 


Every word flames with love, with insight, 
or with rebuke. Caught in such cireum- 
stances almost every last one of us would 
react like Simon did rather than like Jesus. 

Prayer: O God, we thank Thee for the 
Master. He humbles us, makes us con- 
scious of our weakness, ashamed of our 
sins, and stirs us to bold determination to 
fight evil more boldly. Amen. 


Saturday: The Forgiving Spirit 
Acts 7:54-60 

The rivers of hate fill their channels to 
the very top as they flow through the 
plains of human life today. Lakes, yea 
vast seas of distrust are backing up right 
into the centers of civilization. Storms of 
resentment are gathering all along the hori- 
zons of human relationships. One of our 
foremost journals of liberal thought heads 
a brilliant editorial: on the present world 
situation—‘Marching Toward Hell.” The 
caption is not the creation of an excitable 
mind. It is a realistic designation of mat- 
ters as they are. Forgiving personalities 
at the head of governments could calm the 
voleano and stay the beast. A forgiving 
spirit among the nations could give us a 
new world overnight. Where is the Chris- 
tian Church with her gospel of forgiveness, 
goodwill, faith and brotherhood? Now is 
the time for the prophets to arise. Or have 
we nothing to offer to this world in con- 
vulsion, in desperation — verging on sui- 
cide? 
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Prayer: Save us from this hour, O God. 
Save us from all bitterness, from darkness 
of heart and purpose, from spiritual ignor- 
ance and hate. Fill us with Thy spirit, O 
God, and let forgiveness take hold of men. 
Amen. 


Sunday: The Supremacy of Love. 
I Corinthians 13:1-8 


Yes, we have something to offer to this 
world in despair, to this world insane with 
fear. The Christian can offer love to his 
brethren—love to all men everywhere, love 
in sufficient abundance to save us all from 
the inevitable consequences of our bar- 
barian civilization. The Christian has a 
way out. He has a gospel of salvation. 
He has a spirit of redemption. He has 
the dynamic of love. That dynamic is 
supreme. It is adequate. It may be ren- 
dered invincible. Christians, rise in your 
spiritual might, in the might of love—un- 
conditional love—and do battle with the 
forces of darkness which now threaten to 
overwhelm us! Rise, and reveal your di- 
vine inspiration! Make known to the world 
the character and power of your Christ! 
Demonstrate to an unbelieving world the 
conquering forces released by Calvary! 
Let us live by love! Christ commands us 
in this endeavor. 


Prayer: God of love, King of peace, 
Thou Who knowest truth and righteous- 
ness, Thou Who art able to make our souls 
pillars of fire and fountains of love, com- 
mand us and make us mightily anxious to 
obey. Amen. 


i 


SOCIAL SERVICE AND RURAL WORK 


(Read this challenging action by 
Goshenhoppen Classis.) 


Death Fathers and Brethren: 


Your Committee has given careful at- 
tention to the various documents and re- 
ports submitted on Social Service and 
Rural Work. The chairman of your com- 
mittee also was present at a meeting of 
the Synodical Committee on Social Ser- 
vice and Rural Work in Reading, on Mar. 
24, 1933. At this meeting various phases 
of the Social and Rural Work were given 
careful attention. Certain recommenda- 
tions grew out of this conference, most of 
which will appear in this report. 


These perilous times through which we 
are passing are indeed a most compelling 
challenge to the Church of Christ. But 
commensurate with the challenge is also 
the opportunity to bear courageous and 
effective testimony, both in work and 
deed, to the social significance of the Gos- 
pel of Christ. To live Christ’s way and to 
keep faith in Christian standards may not 
be an easy task but a decidedly impera- 
tive one. 


Beyond a doubt, the gravest of our pres- 
ent social evils, the most insidious and 
widespread, is the encroachment of crude 
and cheap materialistic standards on our 
cultural and spiritual life, the era of per- 
verted tastes and vulgar ambitions. Low 
standards and a lack of critical intelli- 
gence are found in an appalling degree 
in every class of society. It would appear, 
furthermore, that people must return to a 
plain form of living, as did St. Francis 
of old, who voluntarily renounced a self- 
ish indulgent living in favor of a rich 
spiritual life. What is required is a spir- 
itual rebirth. 


Upon the Church, therefore, rests the 
definite obligation to resist these lower 
standards and to promote the ideal of the 
good life as inherent in the Gospel, both 
by social ard educational activities of 
their own, and by fruitful co-operation 
with one another and with voluntary or 
governmental agencies created for the 
purpose, such as schools, libraries, welfare 


societies, health centers, and other co-op- 
erative associations. 

Let the Church, first of all, know the 
conditions of its own local community. 
To say this may seem trite and exceed- 
ingly commonplace, but of one thing we 
are sure, that the peril or prosperity of 
that Church will depend upon the evalu- 
ation of its own situation. We ministers 
and elders of the Church must weigh our 
Gospel carefully. Too often our inter- 
pretations of His Gospel have been too 
narrow, sometimes too individualistic, and 
at other times too inadequate for the sins 
of mankind and the folly of the world. 
We preach and teach less than what 
Christ intended of His chosen servants. 
If these times do show, as they surely do, 
suffering, bitterness, strife, add _ disil- 
lusionment, may Christ not also therewith, 
by contrast with such conditions be eall- 
ing us to preach and teach His full Gos- 
pel in faithfulness and with the assurance 
that in it will still be found the power 
of God unto salvation. 

Especially at this time should we af- 
firm our faith in the possibility of creat- 
ing world peace. But peace cannot be 
permanently established unless there is 
a desire for it among the Nations, and 
the spirit of goodwill animates the peo- 
ple. The creation and promotion of this 
sentiment is essentially a religious task 
and depends for its accomplishment on 
the Churches. 

Then, too, in the near future, will ap- 
pear certain great moral questions and 
problems, which seek for their answer 
through popular vote and the right use 
of the ballot. Mainly among these issues 
will be the question of the Sabbath; the 
repeal of the 18th Amendment; the au- 
thorization of a bond issue for the pay- 
ment of compensation to ex-service men 
from the Spanish-American war to the 
present, and then those ever present prob- 
lems, such as crime, lawlessness, com- 
pensation insurances, and unemployment. 
Have we taken these great questions to 
heart? Has the Church done everything 
possible to inform men upon Christ’s at- 
titude toward these? We believe that 
here is still a fruitful field for our labors. 

Passing now to the rural problem, we 


find that in many rural localities there 
are evidences of desperate poverty. In 
many places there is resentment because 
of a belief that national policies have de- 
liberately favored manufacturers, mer- 
chants, and bankers, and have ignored the 
just claims of the farmers. There is a 
growing suspicion that, even among rad- 
ical and progressive reformers, cheap food 
and cheap raw material are considered of 
greater importance than remunerative re- 
turn to original producers. On the other 
hand, diminished buying power, unem- 
ployment and low wages have brought 
hardships to our farming populations. 
But since there are unique values in rural 
life which American publie opinion has 
always emphasized, and since the rural 
Church now has the opportunity to influ- 
ence public opinion beneficially on the 
specific problems of its field, your com- 
mittee believes that this rural Chureh 
will continue to insist that rural children 
shall have educational and religious op- 
portunities: equal to the best; that there 
shall be adequate facilities for health, 
social welfare, and maintenances of body 
and soul. Urban Churches may support 
such hopes and help to see that they are 
met by just taxation, a generous sharing 
of surplus wealth, and a rational co-opera- 
tion between these two forces. 

Our report must close, but not without 
due recognition of a truly great social 
prophet. It was in 1914 that General 
Synod instructed the Board of Home 
Missions to erect a Social Service Commis- 
sion. Six years later this work, together 
with rural Church work, was committed to 
Dr. James M. Mullan, who secured the 
services of Mr. Ralph S. Adams, and to- 
gether they labored on social service and 
rural work. Deep vital interest in a so- 
cial gospel brought Dr. Mullan to extend 
the influence of this commission to our 
various Synods and beyond our beloved 
Reformed Church in the United States to 
other bodies of a similar nature. We bow 
to his passing from these earthly labors, 
but remember his spirit of a social gospel, 
which was simply this, “Have the courage 
of the Martyr, the patience of a Saint, 
for this work must be done in love and in 
a constructive way.” : - 
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We, therefore, ask that this report be 
adopted as a whole in the spirit of the 
man who directed this work for 13 years 
and still assures that what needs to be 
done, with God’s help can be done. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Earl G. Wolford 
Scott Brenner 
Howard A. Althouse 
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Helen Ammerman Brown, Editor 
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Why not reckon our blessings in spir- 
itual values? They are constructive char- 
acter builders in Christ’s Kingdom. 

The W. M. S. of Tohickon Classis will 
convene in annual meeting in the Sellers- 
ville, Pa., Church, Rev. J. R. Shepley, 
pastor, on Apr. 21, at 9.30 A. M. and 1.30 
P. M. The theme will be “Loyalty.” Mr. 
Edward Jurji, a teacher in the American 
School for Boys in Baghdad, will be the 
speaker in the afternoon. 


West Susquehanna Classis W. M. S. will 
hold its spring convention on Thursday, 
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Apr. 26, in McClure, Pa., Rev. E. H. Zech- 
man, pastor. There will be an all-day 
meeting, beginning at 10 A. M. 


The W. M. S. of Mercersburg Classis 
will meet in annual sessions on Friday, 
Apr. 6, in the afternoon and evening, in 
Trinity Church, St. Thomas, Pa. The mis- 
sionary guest will be Prof. Arthur H. 


Smith, of our Japan Mission. He will 
speak in the evening. 
The Mission Band and G. M. G. econ- 


ferences will be held simultaneously at 
6.30 P. M. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Superintendent 


The Stewardship and Essay and Poster 
Contest closed and the following winners 
were announced: 

Essays—Class A: 1. George MeNeal, 
Salem, Allentown; 2. Paul Weirbach, St. 
Paul’s, Coopersburg. Class B: 1. Robert 
Morrison, St. James’, Mausdale; 2. Agnes 
Fisher, Hains-Yocum, Wernersville. 

Posters—Class A: Paul Bryan, Upper 
Tinicum, Riegelsville. Class B: Robert 
Berger, First Church, Reading. 

Laurraine Weaver left on age and is 
working in a home near Womelsdorf. 
Harry Thomas left on age and is living 
with his father in Reading. 

Our choir attended the anniversary ser- 
vices at St. Stephen’s Church, Reading, 
Dr. Thomas W. Dickert, pastor, on Friday, 
March 16. 


Mrs. 


Immediate investigation of Nazi activi- 
ties in the United States was voted by the 
House Mar. 20, 168 to 31, after speakers 
had condemned in sharp terms the Nazi 
persecution of the Jews. 

The NRA code for the iron and steel 
industry was sharply criticized Mar. 20 by 
the Federal Trade Commission. A sugges- 
tion was made by a report transmitted to 
the Senate that the code be withdrawn and 
redrafted. 

The steel industry raised wages 10 per 
cent Apr. 1, totaling $100,000,000. 

The Detroit Board of Commerce an- 
nounced Mar. 20 that industrial employ- 
ment had increased in that city 204% 
since Mar. 15, 1933, and is now at the 
highest level since June, 1930. 

The 18-year-old N’Guyen Huu Hao, a 
commoner from neighboring Cochin-China, 
became the bride of the youthful Emperor 
BaoDai of Annam Mar. 20. Annam is a 
part of French Indo-China. Although the 
bride was a Catholic, the Buddhist ritual 
was used. 

The Dowager Queen of Holland, 76, died 
March 20. Queen Emma, the mother of 
Queen Whilhelmina, was beloved as a Sov- 
ereign. She was a German Princess and 
became at 20 the second wife of King Wil- 
liam III of the Netherlands. The burial 
took place at Delft, the resting place of 
Holland’s rulers. 

Inereases of about 345,000 in employ- 
ment and $12,000,000 in payroll totals be- 
tween Jan. 15 and Feb. 15 were reported 
Mar. 20 by Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary 
of Labor. 

Harvard University Mar. 20 paid tribute 
to the memory of Charles William Eliot, 
president of Harvard from 1869 to 1909, 
as it observed the 100th anniversary of his 
birth. 

Fire destroyed Hakodate, the largest 
city north of Tokyo, Mar. 22. It is esti- 
mated that 1,500 persons had been killed 
and nearly 200,000 homeless. 

Thirty-three persons were killed and 68 
injured in a railway wreck in Soviet Rus- 
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sia. This makes the fourth rail crash in 
a month. 

For the first time in two years, the Sec- 
retary of State and the Foreign Minister 
of Japan have exchanged direct communi- 
cations on the general subject of relations 
between the two countries. An “informal 
and personal” message to Secretary Hull 
from Koki Hirota, the recently appointed 
Japanese Foreign Minister, was received 
Mar. 21. In this cordial exchange of notes 
peace aims were stressed. 

Alfred E. Smith has resigned as editor 
of the “New Outlook,’ the monthly maga- 
zine in which he has written, since the 
fall of 1932, his views on current topics. 

Germany under Nazi auspices Mar. 21 
set out upon a new great drive to obliter- 
ate unemployment. The immediate goal is 
to put 2,000,000 more men to work. 

Rail managers and unions accepted Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s proffer of Railroad Co- 
ordinator Eastman as conciliator in the 
dispute over wages, but rejected Mr. East- 
man’s first peace plan presented. 

The postal service is overmanned by 
about 15,000 persons, President Roosevelt 
declared Mar. 21, as he answered the criti- 
cisms against the one-day-a-month fur- 
lough ordered for employes of the Post 
Office Department. 

Governor Fred Bennett Balzar, 53, of 
Nevada, died Mar. 21 at Carson City. He 
was a Republican. 

Whistler’s famous “Portrait of My 
Mother” will be reproduced on _ the 
Mother’s Day stamps which will go on 
sale in Washington May 1 and a day later 
in the post offices of the country. 

Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, a vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Bos- 
ton, has been appointed special assistant 
to Secretary Morgenthau in charge of 
fiscal affairs. 

France has rejected all but one of Great 
Britain’s disarmament proposals of Jan. 
29, according to a note revealed Mar. 23. 
France agreed with Great Britain on one 
point that Germany return to the League 
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EASY To RAISE MONEY 
for your Favorite Organization 


40,000 organizations have 
needed funds through the sale of Gott- 
schalk’s Metal Sponge. Our liberal co-opera- 
tive plan will make it easy to obtain the 
money necessary to carry on your work. 


Gottschalk’s Metal Sponge is known to the 
housewife from coast to coast. It cleans and 


raised much 


scours pots and pans twice as fast with half 
_ Keeps the hands 
This year, 


the effort. 


, dainty and 
white. 


two new items will add 
materially to your profits 
—Kitchen Jewel and 
Hand-L-Mop. They sell 
on sight and_ repeat. 
Write for our liberal 
money-making plan. 
METAL SPONGE 
SALES CORP. 
John W. Gottschalk, Pres, 
2726 N. Mascher St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Little 

Fellowthat 
does the THE ORIGINAL-SANITARY 
BIG Job METAL SPONGE 


Individually Tailored... 
by American Craftsmen 


Pulpit and Choir 
GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit 
Hangings, Bookmarkers, 
Fabries, ete. 
Custom Tailoring for 
Clergymen—J unior 
Choir Vestments 
Lowest prices 
values. Correspondence 


Specialists for half a century, 


Cox Sons & Vining, Inc. Ww 


131-133 East 23rd Street, New York 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


The Jews and Palestine in the 
Light of Prophecy 


With Several Illustrations 
By Dr. Arthur U. Michelson 

“The Book of the Hour,” ‘“‘A Masterpiece,” 
“A Book of Compelling Interest,’ ‘‘The 
sest Book Written on this Subject.” 

It has a message for everyone in these 
days of distress and perplexity. It gives 
a very satisfying explanation of history as 
it now runs. 

Every Home Should Have a Copy on the 
Reading Table. Good for the Jew and the 
Gentile. Good for the Believer, and the 
Unbeliever. Good for the Student and the 
Scholar. 


Price 50c—Cloth $1.00 


THE JEWISH HOPE PUBL. HOUSE 
2209 Michigan Ave. Los Angeles, Calif. 


of Nations. 
to the British Government. 

The Federal Government is ready, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said Mar. 23, to allocate 
large sums of PWA funds for slum-clear- 
ance works in the next fiscal year, if mu- 


The reply is unsatisfactory 


nicipalities will co-operate in providing 
cheap land for the construction of low-cost 
dwellings. 

President Carlos Mendieta of Cuba Mar. 
23 signed a decree authorizing the issu- 
ance of $10,000,000 in silver money, against 
which silver certificates will be issued for 
the full amount. The silver will be pur- 
chased at the market price and will be 
minted at the Philadelphia mint by the 
United States, which will also print the 
certificates, 

In an executive order issued Mar. 23 
President Roosevelt created the office of 
special advisor on foreign trade, to be 
filled by an official who will have the 
broadest possible powers in negotiating 
foreign trade agreements for the advance- 
ment of American commerce. George N. 
Peek is mentioned for the post. 

President Roosevelt signed the Philip- 
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pine bill Mar. 24. This bill will give the 
Philippine Islands their freedom in 1945 
or soon thereafter. ; 

Fire swept through the Federal Tran- 
sient Relief Bureau Mar. 24 at Lynchburg, 
Va., in which 14 persons perished and 75 
were injured. 

A vandal has stolen all except two of the 
decorations bestowed by patriotic societies 
on the Unknown Soldier at the Tomb in 
Arlington, where the medals were display- 
ed in a case. 

Colonel Arthur Lynch, physician, scholar, 
soldier and politician died at London Mar. 
25. He was leader of the Second Irish Bri- 
gade against the British in the South Afri- 
can War. He was 72. 

Major Gen. George O. Squier, retired, 
69, chief of the army air service during 
most of the time the United States par- 
ticipated in the World War, died in Wash- 
ington, Mar, 24. 

An automobile strike scheduled for Mar. 
26 in Detroit, Flint, Pontiac, St. Louis and 
Cleveland was averted Mar. 25 by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The President in announc- 
ing the settlement declared that it provid- 
ed “a framework for a new structure of 
industrial relations.” An impartial board 
consisting of one employer, one labor rep- 
resentative and an impartial chairman will 
settle grievances, and be set up by the 
NRA. The terms guarantee the right of 
collective bargaining. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
will reduce its dividend and interest rates 
on preferred stock and capital notes in 
banks and in insurance companies to 4 per 
cent for five years beginning Apr. 1, Jesse 
H. Jones, chairman, announced Mar. 25. 

New Jersey officially welcomed Dr. and 
Mrs. Albert Einstein as resident of the 
State at a reception and dinner held in 
Newark, Mar. 25. 

The fund of approximately $1,000,000 
for the Warm Springs Foundation raised 
at the President Roosevelt birthday balls 
in 4,000 communities on Jan. 30 will be 
turned over to the President. Mr. Roose- 
velt is President of the Foundation. 

President Roosevelt left Washington 
Mar. 27 for a week’s fishing off the Florida 
coast. The trip was taken aboard Vincent 
Astor’s yacht Nourmahal with a small 
group of close friends who have been his 
“shipmates” on other similar cruises. 

In the recent Italian elections a solid 


vote was east for Fascisti; 90 per cent of 
those eligible going to the polls and pass- 
Mussolini 


ing upon 400 party candidates. 
is cheered at the outcome. 


CHURCH: 
MEN'S 
LEAGUE 


Dr. John M. G. Darms, Secretary 


Three meetings in three days at three 
different points, and each one contributory 
to more life. That’s a real encouragement 
to the workers and friends of the League. 
At Reading, Mar. 19, Synodical Committee 
and Laymen’s Meeting in the evening at 
Second Church, both directed by Elder 
Chas. J. Adams and with live addresses 
by Elder Sencenbach of Bath, and Dr. 
May of Wilkes-Barre. Tuesday, Mar. 20, 
fine meeting of men at Saxton, Pa., led 
by a layman, Brother C. Smith, and Wed- 
nesday, Charter Night meeting at Pleas- 
antville, Pa. (Rev. Walter K. Beattie, pas- 
tor), led by laymen exclusively, at which 
time upwards of 380 laymen signed the 
charter. The secretary, present at all of 
those meetings, felt the thrill of quick- 
ened life in the League—a real Easter as- 
surance that the living Christ does live 
in the hearts of our splendid laymen. Not 
at onee, but gradually and surely, these 
life forces, being born in the League, will 
give evidence of their creative powers in 


making effective the whole denominational 
program. 

As our laymen equip themselves for 
Christian service, they can the more read- 
ily “quit themselves like men,” as becomes 
Christian men. Dr. May stated this at 
Reading. 


Two good books for laymen: “Religious 
Faith of Great Men’”—Artists—Authors— 
Merchants — Musicians — Philosophers — 
Poets—Scientists—Soldiers—Statesmen, by 
Archer Wallace ($2), and “Man Proposes,” 
by Joseph H. Appel (60 cents), a book 
which brings to all leaders of finance and 
industry a spiritual vision of mutual good 
will in the great world of business. Order 
from our own Denominational Book Store. 


Our good friend, Wm. H. Dechant, of 
Reading, Pa., who has done so much for 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement and 
who is greatly interested in our League, 
writes us: “The gathering of members into 
His Church for the salvation of the human 
race is our task, and a League organized 
for work would be putting FIRST 
THINGS FIRST in doing it. The League 
at their regular monthly meetings or often- 
er could search out persons who should 
be visited who do not belong to any Church 
and appoint two men to visit such persons 
and report to the League (or pastor). The 
fact is, that this is the duty of every Chris- 
tian, but it could be better done by organ- 
ized effort—and THE CHURCH WOULD 
GROW.” 


An Easter fruitage of the work of lay- 
men in the League will be a number of 
men won to CHRIST and the Church. 

What will you do after Easter with the 
men newly won to the Church? Turn them 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


Second Sunday after Easter. Apr. 15, 1934 


JESUS TEACHES FORGIVENESS 
Matthew 18:21-35 


Golden Text: Forgive us our debts, as 
we also have forgiven our debtors. Mat- 
thew 6:12. 

Lesson Outline: 1. Divine Forgiveness. 
2. Human Forgiveness. 

The 18th chapter of Matthew contains 
some hard sayings of Jesus. One of them 
is His rule for the proper treatment of 
erring brethren. “If thy brother sin 
against thee, go, show him his fault be- 
tween thee and him alone: if he hear thee 
thou has gained thy brother. But if he 
hear thee not, take with thee one or two 
more, that at the mouth of two witnesses 
or three every word may be established. 
And if he refuse to hear them, tell it unto 
the Church: and if he refuse to hear the 
Church also, let him be unto thee as the 
Gentile and the publican” (18:15-17). 

The course of action recommended by 
Jesus is marked by a tender solicitude 
for the reclamation of the wrongdoer. It 
breathes the spirit of reconciliation, in- 
stead of retaliation or revenge. It presup- 
poses the forgiving spirit of the injured 
one, and makes soul-winning the object 
of his discipline. 

So novel and radical was this teaching 
of Jesus that it perplexed Peter. It 
prompted him to ask the question which 
forms the center of our lesson. 

I. Divine Forgiveness. “Then came 
Peter, and said to Him, Lord, how often 
shall my brother sin against me, and I 
forgive him? until seventy times?” Jesus 
replied to this question by stating a prin- 
ciple and by relating a parahle. He an- 


over to your Churchmen’s League for fur- 
ther fellowship and nurture in Christian 
service. 

Plan to ORGANIZE your MEN in a 
Chapter of the Churchmen’s League imme- 
diately AFTER EASTER. 


(“WHAT’S IN A NAME?”) 
(Continued from page 2) 


the grounds that the tendency in days to 
come will be for more united Churches and 
before the end of a quarter century or two 
we may have a United Church of Liberal- 
ism, a United Church of Fundamentalism, 
a United Church of Puritanism, and per- 
haps others. However, I do not regard 
this objection as a weighty one. 

As to the length of the name proposed 
above, it is practically no longer than that 
remarkable organization of our neighoring 
country, the United Church of Canada, or 
the United Lutheran Church in America. 

I therefore suggest that both denomina- 
tions seriously consider the designation 
The United Church of the Reformation 
(U. C. R.) as an appropriate one for the 
new Church, remembering that Emanuel 
Reformed Church will still carry on under 
its present name as will St. John’s Hvan- 
gelical Church, but both will be members 
of The United Church of the Reformation. 
The official name of the national body to 
be created in June of this year would of 
course in that case be The United Church 
of the Reformation. 

Fraternally yours, 


Theodore Louis Trost. 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


swered, “I say not; unto thee, Until seven 
times; but, Until seventy times seven.” 
And then He further illustrated and en- 
forced this principle by the parable of 
the Unmerciful Servant. 

The merciful king of this picture rep- 
resents God, and the unforgiving benefici- 
ary of this king’s regal magnanimity rep- 
resents man. Doubtless Jesus spoke this 
parable in order to make a hard saying 
intelligible to His disciples. The principle 
of unlimited human forgiveness, expressed 
symbolically by the figure seventy times 
seven, must have seemed absurdly extray- 
agant to Peter, until he realized that it 
was based on the practice of divine for- 
giveness. It meant that a disciple of 
Jesus must treat an erring brother as God 
had treated him, a sinful man. 

The parable, then, sets forth the meas- 
ureless love of God in His attitude to- 
ward sinful and erring men. Ten thou- 
sand talents the servant owed his master, 
but he was penniless. “And the lord of 
that servant, being moved with compas- 
sion, released him, and forgave him the 
debt.” 

That vivid picture is a truthful por- 
trayal of man’s misery and of God’s 
merey. Every honest heart confesses that 
we are debtors to God. The chorus of 
voices echoing through the Bible in humble 
confession and contrition, is swelled by 
the testimony of the saints of all the 
ages. We have all come short of the glory 
of God. Our sins of omission and com- 
mission are numerous and grievous. 

But Jesus proclaimed the good news of 
God’s infinite love. Our God is a pardon- 
ing God. That was the glad tidings of 
our Lord, His gospel of salvation. So new 
was His teaching of the readiness of God 
to forgive us our debt, to grant a free 
and full pardon to all penitent sinners, 


that even today many cannot apprehend _ 
it. They still picture God as an implaca- — 
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ble judge whose law and justice must be 
satisfied, or as a celestial king whose 
violated majesty must be vindicated be- 
fore he can grant pardon or exercise 
mercy. 

The parable of our lesson presents a far 
truer and better picture of God. He is 
not an inexorable judge who demands 
full payment of the huge debt of sin. He 
is not a mighty King who visits His 
wrath upon miserable debtors. He is a 
God of infinite love. “The servant there- 
fore fell down and worshipped Him, say- 
ing, Lord, have patience with me, and I 
will pay Thee all.” Touched by this 
pathetic plea, the king’s merey far ex- 
ceeded the request of the petitioner. ‘“He 
forgave him the debt,’ freely and fully. 
That, according to the gospel of our Lord, 
is the attitude of God toward sinful man- 
kind. 

But, though unlimited, divine forgive- 

ness is not unconditional. Men cannot 
earn or acquire it by their own merit, for, 
like the servant in our parable, they have 
nothing “wherewith to pay.” But, like 
him, they must appropriate what God is 
willing freely to bestow. The servant 
acknowledged his debt, and he cast him- 
self humbly at the feet of his creditor. 
Thus only can men appropriate the mercy 
of God and receive His forgiveness. The 
publican’s prayer, “God, be merciful to 
me, a sinner,’ never goes unanswered. 
But impenitence is the one sin that divine 
merey cannot cancel and forgive. 
-IJ. Human Forgiveness. The pardoned 
debtor of the parable was also a creditor. 
Released from his bondage, he “went out 
and found one of his fellow-servants, who 
owed him a hundred shillings.” And the 
royal clemency that he had just tasted in 
such rich measure raises high hopes and 
just expectations of a similar attitude to- 
ward his unfortunate fellow-servant. 

But our hopes are shattered. This bene- 
ficiary of a king’s mercy becomes a tyrant. 
He exhibits a relentless spirit. The man, 
who owed him such a paltry sum, invoked 
his merey in precisely the same words 
which he had addressed to the king. “He 
fell down and besought him, saying, 
“Have patience with me, and I will pay 
thee.” But plea and promise fell upon 
' deaf ears and a stony heart. With brutal 
violence this unmerciful creditor enforced 
the utmost rigor of the law against his 
hapless debtor. “He east him into prison, 
till he should pay that which was due.” 

Then the moral sense of the community 
asserted itself. Outraged fellow-servants 
reported the case to the king, who sum- 
moned the heartless creditor before his 
tribunal. He said unto him, “Thou wicked 
servant, I forgave thee all that debt, be- 
cause thou besoughtest me: Shouldest not 
thou also have had mercy on thy fellow- 
servant, even as I had mercy on thee?” 
To the penitent plea of the debtor the 
king had been merciful, but to the pitiless 
creditor he was stern! He reversed his 
former edict, and he judged the unfor- 
giving man by his own standard. His 
unpaid debt had been fully and freely 
cancelled, but his unforgiving spirit was 
severely punished. “His lord was wroth, 
and delivered him to the tormentors, till 
he should pay all that was due.” The 
Lord closed His parable with a solemn 
‘warning. “So shall also my heavenly 
Father, do unto you, if ye forgive not 
every one his brother from your hearts.” 

This unforgiving servant is a faithful 
portrait of the natural man. By slow de- 
grees, and only in the school of Christ, 
the human heart learns forgiveness. There 
are men who are frankly unforgiving. 
They believe in the law of retaliation. 
They always mete out like for like; an 
eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. 
They eall it “standing up for your rights,” 
or “protecting your dignity. and honor.” 
No man ever “gains his brother” by that 
spirit. No nation ever conciliates an- 
other nation by that kind of patriotism. 
It is the spirit that keeps men and nations 
at enmity. It breeds vengeance and makes 
war inevitable. 
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There are other men who 
such unvarnished paganism. 
implacable, they tell us. They want 
justice, not vengeance. Reparation, at 
least, they demand, before they will par- 
don the offender and forgive his offense. 
That is thoroughly human, but it is still 
far from the divine example. That course 
of action may be just, but it does not meet 
the demands of the love wherewith God 
has lived and redeemed us. It may lead 
to reparation, but not to reconciliation. 
And, according to the eode of Christ, no 
course of conduct is ever right, unless 
it is aimed at reconciliation. Moreover, 
He laid the responsibility for seeking a 
reconciliation primarily upon him who 
had been wronged and injured. He must 
take the initiative. Only when all his 
efforts have failed, let the wrong-doer 
be unto him “as the Gentile and the pub- 
lican.” Only then will human forgiveness 
be like the divine. 

Peter knew the rabbinical law well. It 
decreed that a penitent offender must be 
forgiven three times. Doubtless he deem- 
ed himself magnanimous when he asked 
if seven times were sufficient. The reply 
of Jesus must have amazed him. But, 
divested of its symbolism, it lifted merey 
and forgiveness far above the mathematics 
of self-seeking justice into the sphere of 
unselfish love. 

The reply of Jesus still fills men with 
wonder and doubt. They still call His 
code visionary and impracticable. It will 
not work, they say; least of all among 
the great nations of the earth. But does 
their code work? Does it establish peace 
and create friendship? Does it promote 
the brotherhood of mankind? Christ not 
merely proclaimed a new standard of hu- 
man conduct when He taught that our 
forgiveness must be as free and full as 
God’s but He also exemplified it in His 
life of love and in His sacrificial death. 
With His expiring breath He asked His 
Father to forgive those who crucified Him. 
Only that spirit of sacrificial love can 
save the world from its present strife and 
misery. 

There is no lesson Christ taught more 
frequently than that we must forgive men 
as God has forgiven us. And none is more 
difficult for men to understand, or harder 
to learn and to practice. It runs counter 
to the natural spirit of man. Yet even our 
human experience confirms the teaching 
of Jesus. Only love can conquer hate. 
God Himself knew no other remedy for 
the sin of the world than Christ and His 
cross. Nor can men find or invent any 
other. By the power of that cross, God 
reconciled the world unto Himself. Only 
by that power can we reconcile nation 
with nation, and man with man. 


shrink from 
They are not 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


April 15—The Place of Prayer in Chris- 
tian Living. Eph. 1:15-23. 


It is generally agreed that prayer is an 
indispensable factor in the development 
of the spiritual life. Jesus had a great 
deal to say about prayer. He took it for 
granted that men were praying. He cau- 
tioned them against pretense and formal- 
ism in prayer. He gave His disciples an 
outline of an ideal prayer. He Himself 
prayed. There was no important move in 
His life which was not preceded by prayer. 
He spent whole nights in prayer. He pray- 
ed fervently in the Garden of Gethsemane. 
He died with a prayer upon His lips. The 
early Church was born in a prayer meet- 
ing. The early Christians continued stead- 
fastly in prayer. The place was shaken 
mightily where they prayed. When Ana- 
nias, the devout disciple, was sent to look 
for Paul, the mark by which he was to 
know him was: “Behold, he prayeth.” Paul 
was a man of prayer. When he wrote his 
letters to the Churches which he founded 
he frequently folded little prayers in them. 
He wrote to his young friend Timothy and 
said, “Never give up praying.” Follow- 
ing these New Testament examples and 
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that of Jesus Himself, Christians of all 
ages have always engaged in prayer. Lit- 
tle children have been taught to pray at 
their mother’s knees. Men and women 


have been strengthened through prayer. 
They have learned that the “effectual fer- 
vent prayer of the righteous availeth 


much.” They have been fortified in their 
purpose by prayer, they have lived more 
serenely and died more happily because 
they prayed. 


Many books have been written about 
prayer. Many questions have been raised 
concerning it. What is the significance 
of prayer? What value is there to it? Is 
prayer always answered? What is the 
place of prayer in a scientific world? Is 
prayer intended to change the attitude of 
God, or is it purely a subjective exercise? 
Does prayer make any difference in hu- 
man life? Is prayer merely asking God 
to bestow blessings upon us? Is it any- 
thing else than mere autosuggestion? These 
are some of the questions which men ask 
and the answers are by no means the same. 
And yet when every question has been 
askd men still continue to pray. The 
reason for this is that prayer is a deep 
and vital instinct in the human soul. It 
is one of the chief evidences of the fact 
that men have been created in the image 
of God, that they are the children of God 
and that they must hold fellowship and 
communion with their heavenly Father. 
In the best sense of the word prayer is 
communion with God, it is the child speak- 
ing to the Father. Sometimes this com- 
munion may be unuttered and unexpress- 
ed, it may be a silent fellowship, but in 
every instance it is the soul of man going 
out towards God. 
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Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
free. 

For catalogue or information 
President, 


REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 
Lancaster. Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


and members of the 


address the 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The “Fackenthal Laboratories” offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
aducation. Write for catalog. 


HHNRYSR APPEL. D> Duk. aD 
President. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 


Approved by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Sshools, he American 
Association of University Women and the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for instruction and study in all branches 
of the sciences and the liberal arts. Group System 
providing special preparation for the professions 
and intellectual occupations. Fourteen modernly 
equipped laboratories, two fine auditoriums, twenty- 
six classrooms, and more than a score of confer- 
ence rooms for professors. Library and Gymnasium. 
Twenty acres of improved fields for athletics. A 
strictly residential college for men and women. 
Expenses held to a minimum. 


For information address 
FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 


Registrar 
COLLEGEVILLE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


Joseph H. Apple, LL.D., 
President 

Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dorniitory. 125 acres. 

For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 


CHURCH 


One of the chief difficulties in life is 
to keep the sense of God alive in the 
human consciousness. Through our many 
activities and contacts in the world, 
through the stress and strain of our mod- 
ern life, the sense of God is in danger of 
fading out of our lives. We are anxious 
about so many things, so much concerned 
about a multitude of things, that we are 
apt to forget God. And yet without God 
we are of all men most miserable. 

Now, prayer serves to keep us con- 
stantly aware of God. It is the exposure 
of the soul to God. By it we consciously 
enter into His presence, we open our 
hearts to Him, we hold fellowship with 
Him. No one can enter repeatedly into 
fellowship with an earthly friend without 
being influenced thereby. The friend, 
through such communion, enters into our 
lives and becomes a real part of ourselves. 
We are always conscious of his presence 
and he becomes the strength and inspir- 
ation of our lives. In a far greater sense 
does this happen when we hold sweet 
concourse with God. The soul is made 
conscious of His presence. His life flows 
forth into ours as we open our lives to 
Him. Prayer is thus much more than ask- 
ing favors. It is not the besieging of 
heaven’s gates for selfish ends and pur- 
poses. That is not real prayer, though 
many people have scarcely any higher 
conception of it, and thus they are often 
disappointed when their desires are not 
met. Most of the questions as to whether 
prayers are answered move on this selfish 
conception of prayer. It makes no differ- 
ence whether prayers are answered or 
not, all we want is to expose our souls to 
God and seek to enter into His will and 
purpose. “Not my will, but Thine be 
done,” should be our attitude. Prayer 
seeks to discover the will of God and to 
enter into the fulfillment of that will. It 
is the effort on the part of man to identify 
himself with the plan of God for the in- 
dividual as well as for the world. 

Now, just as we adopt certain rules and 
regulations for the well being of our 
physical life, so we should observe certain 
requirements for the development of our 
spiritual lives. We find that when we eat 
regularly at certain hours, when we sleep 
during a certain period, we enjoy better 
health, so our spiritual lives need a cer- 
tain regularity for their development. 
Therefore we should have times and sea- 
sons for prayer. There used to be at. least 
seven set hours when Christians prayed. 
There was the moment when the Christian 
awoke in the morning and his first thought 


was about God—‘When morning gilds the 


skies, my soul awaking cries, may Jesus 
Christ be praised.” Then came the matins 
at about 6 o’clock, then again at 9 in tlie 
morning, then at noon, again at 3 in the 
afternoon, and then vespers at sundown, 
and then compline or the completion of the 
day as the weary one retired for the night. 
Thus practically every three hours the soul 
opened its door to God and amid the busi- 
ness of the day God was ever near and 
the soul was ‘conscious of His presence. 
How this constant awareness of God has 
faded out of our lives! This sad fact lies 
at the background of all our problems and 
troubles today. We need to become more 
aware of God. We need to expose our 
spirits more frequently and more fully to 
God. This is the real purpose of prayer. 
Prayer, therefore, occupies the central 
place in Christian living. Without it a 
Christian life is an impossibility. With 
it there are no spiritual heights which may 
not be attained. Therefore, “never give 


up praying.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Home Missions Today and Tomorrow. 
Here we have a volume of 400 pages 
intended to cover the field of Home Mis- 
sions somewhat as did the Laymen’s In- 
quiry for Foreign Missions in the book en- 
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Cedar Crest College 
The Refcrmed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrees 
Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders, 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 

Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Lancaster Pennsylvania 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Enters about 40 boys per year to 12 to 
15 colleges. Phi Beta Kappa honors in 
four colleges last year. Fine school home, 
thorough work and helpful supervision, 
Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. E 
EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 


An accredited college for men and women, lo- 
cated in the healthful Piedmont region of North 
Carolina. Courses lead to the A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees. Special emphasis on preparation for the 
professions, business life, home economics, and 
music. Graduates now enrolled in leading eastern 
professional and graduate schools. 


Outstanding Features: 


High scholarship Wholesome campus life 
Minimum charges 
Well-developed program of indoor and outdoor sports 


Summer Sessions: 
June 12 to July 21; July 24 to September 1 
For catalog and registration blanks, address the President, 


HOWARD R. OMWAKE, Ped. D., Litt. D. 
Salisbury, N.C. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 
College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 


Heidelberg trains ministers, missionaries, religious 
directors and social workers, and offers also pre- 
medical, pre-law, pre-engineering, pre-journalism 
courses, and courses in business administration. 


Heidelberg insists upon high standards of scholar- 
ship, personal contact with mature teachers, an 
unmistakable Christian atmosphere and the minimum 
expense. 


For free catalogue write to 


CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 


titled “Rethinking Missions”. This is the 
latest word on the Home Mission enter- 
prise. Six years ago a National Church 
Comity Conference was held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, when a Five-Year Program of Sur- 
vey and Adjustment was launched by 
three co-operating Councils, viz.: The 
Home Missions Council, the Couneil of 
Women for Home Missions and the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica. The Five-Year Program involved a 
rather extensive study of the whole field 
of Home Missions. It was a fact finding 
set up and included in its objective a 
nation wide survey to ascertain the avail- 
able data and place them at the disposal 


of Home Mission administrators and other — = 


Church leaders so as to enable them to 
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formulate adequate programs of develop- 
ment and of adjustment where situations 
required it. The Program ineluded the 
holding of the National Home Missions 
Congress in Washington, D. C., in Decem- 
ber, 1930, which was attended by 800 dele- 
gates from all parts of the country. This 
Congress assembled the most comprehen- 
sive compendium of Home Mission in- 
formation ever produced. After the Con- 
gress the Committee on Comity and Sur- 
vey continued its work and went even 
more fully into the material it had as- 
sembled and extended its labors into new 
areas. Last fall it announced that it had 
about finished its task and presented ifs 
findings in a manuscript volume of many 
typewritten pages. A Committee of 18 
persons carefully selected from the various 
denominations was appointed to whom this 
material was committed for review and 
for formulating a future program. This 
Committee was known as the Committee 
on Review and Forecast. The Committee 
spent days in going over the material and 
in making criticisms and suggestions per- 
taining to the whole enterprise of Home 
Missions. The result of all this labor is 
the volume which has just come off the 
press. The material offered to the publie 
is arranged in four main parts—viz.: 1. 
Definition and Description which discusses 
the spirit, the goal, the purpose and scope 
of Home Missions, the agenciés at work in 
this field, as well as the Field and Task 
itself. 2. Interpretation and Analysis. 
This section sets forth the Program and 
Policy, the Personnel, Organizational Re- 
lationships, Comity and Co-operation and 
the Sharing of Resources. 3. Outlook and 
Forecast. This part discusses the mission- 
ary motive and objective, the measure of 
adequacy. A Christian Social Order and 
the Outlook for the future. 4. Appen- 
dices, giving valuable information regard- 
ing membership of Committees, and an 
extensive Bibliography covering practical- 
ly every phase of Home Missions. In 
addition to all this there are 25 tables 
of facts, figures and statistics which are 
of great value to the technician. Nothing 
like it has ever been attempted, and here 
we have a mine of most valuable, up-to- 
date information. The volume will serve 
as an ever ready handbook on Home Mis- 
sions. It should be on the desk of every 
minister and of every Home Mission ad- 
ministrator. It will lend itself admirably 
for Mission study courses. A pastor could 
do nothing better than take this volume 
and conduct a course of Home Missions 
with a group of his members. It would 
immediately help to clarify some vague 
ideas which some folks have of the work 
of Home Missions and also disarm those 
who are disposed to criticize some Home 
Mission policies and extravagance in ex- 
penditures in this field of religious ac- 
tivity. The book can be secured from the 
Home Missions Council, 105 East 22nd 
Street, New York City, for $2.00 bound 
in cloth. It is proposed later on to get 
out a paper cover edition which will sell 
for about 50 cents, thus making the mate- 
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rial available to the largest number pos- 
sible. —C. E. 8. 
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WILLIAM K. KLINGAMAN 


William Kistler Klingaman, State Super- 
visor of High Schools in Maryland, was 
accidentally killed in Baltimore, about 4 
P. M. Sunday, Feb. 18. A native of Jack- 
sonville, Lehigh County, Pa., Mr. Klinga- 
man was born April 6, 1890, the son of 
William and Mary (Kistler) Klingaman, 
He graduated from Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Pa., in 1911. A year 
later he was married to Miss Bertha L. 
Baebel, of Lancaster. Some time after re- 
ceiving his Master’s degree in Education 
from Columbia University, he became 
Principal of the High School at Sandy 
Springs, Md. Later he was Principal of 
the High Schools at Belair and Frederick, 
Md. In 1926 he became State Supervisor 
of High Schools in Maryland, which posi- 
tion he held until the time of his death. 

Besides his widow and one son, William 
L., a sophomore at Dartmouth College, he 
is survived by his twin sister, Marv 
Kingaman Stanley, head of the Depart- 
ment of History in the High School of 
Harrisonburg, Va. Another son, Robert 
Stanley, preceded him in death Oct. 16, 
1920, at the age of 8 months. 

The funeral services were held in the 
Mitchell Funeral Home, Baltimore, on 
Feb. 21, in charge of his brother-in-law, 
Rey. Border L. Stanley, assisted by an- 
other brother-in-law, Rev. Victor H. Jones, 
Waynesboro, Pa. Interment was made in 
Greenwood Cemetery, Lancaster, Pa. The 
pall-bearers were Dr. Albert S. Cook, Dr. 
William Burdick, Mr. Milton Wright, Mr. 
Harry E. Bucholz, Mr. William Anthony, 
and Mr. John J. Seidel. Mr. Klingaman 
was regarded as one of the most prominent 
and best loved educators in the State of 
Maryland. His advice on problems of ed- 
ucation was eagerly sought. His genial 
personality and sterling worth endeared 
him to the hearts of all who knew him. 
Representatives of every county in Mary- 
land were present to give silent testi- 
mony to his service in the field of eduea- 
tion and to pay their last tribute of re- 
spect to one whose promising career was 
brought to such an untimely end. The 
profusion of magnificent floral tributes 
from every section of the State of Mary- 
land as well as from other States, was 
an evidence of the high regard in which 
he was held by those who knew and loved 
him well. —V. H. J. 


JAMES 8. CRAIG 


After an illness of a little more than a 
week, Mr. James S. Craig, of St. Peters- 
burg, Pa. quietly passed away at his 
home. His death was a shock to the en- 
tire community. He was born in Liberty 
Township, Mercer County, Pa. on July 
21, 1846, the son of the late James Boggs 
and Elizabeth Craig. His youth and young 
manhood was spent in and around Grove 
City, Pa. Later he was engaged in the oil 
business in Butler County, Pa. In 1885 
he came to St. Petersburg, Pa., where he 
was the proprietor of a drug store until 
his death. Aside from his drug business, 
his outstanding contributions to the com- 
munity were made along two lines. He was 
Justice of the Peace for almost half a 
century. In his court all received justice 
and encouragement for law observance. 
For years he was re-elected to this office 
as the candidate of both parties without 
any opposition. Of still greater signifi- 
cance was that of having been Superin- 
tendent of St. Peter’s Sunday School for 
about 47 years. In this capacity he in- 
fluenced several generations of children 
in the interests of Christian living. He 
was likewise a faithful member of St. 
Peter’s Church until his end. He was 
a member of Canby Lodge, F. and A. M., 
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A NEW BOOK 


They Were Giants 


By Charles Reynolds Brown 


Author of “Lincoln, the Greatest 


Man of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” etc. 


Benjamin Franklin, Abraham Lincoln, 
Phillips Brooks, Edward Everett Hale, 
and the others of whom Dr. Brown 
writes were giants when measured by 
any ordinary standard of achievement. 
Each was a master of that difficult art 
—the art of living. Each was a perfect 
example of Bernard Shaw's definition 
of a gentleman: “A man who always 
puts back into life more than he takes 
out.” 


sketches, written with 
understanding and humor, Dr. Brown 
presents Horace Bushnell, who in his 
theological thinking a hundred years 
ago was far in advance of his time; 
Anthony Trollope, “the best of the Vic- 
torian novelists’; Peter Cooper, who 
stood for moral idealism in a worka- 
day world; Edward Everett Hale, who 
was intensely interested in world peace 
long before there was any suggestion 
of a League of Nations; Dr. Silas Weir 
Mitchell, wise and kind in the art of 
healing; Phillips Brooks, one of the 
most inspiring preachers who ever 
lived; David Starr Jordan, the first 
President of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity: Washington Gladden—clergy- 
man, citizen, and humanitarian; and 
Abraham Lincoln, who was in Dr. 
3rown's estimation the greatest man of 
the nineteenth century. 


In informal 


Probable price, $2.00 
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at St. Petersburg, and a Knight Templar. 

Mr. Craig’s wife passed on to her re- 
ward Jan. 27, 1926. A son, Harry, of 
Santa Monica, Cal., died Mar. 28, 1927. 
Four children survive to mourn his death: 


James S. Craig 


Miss Laura J. Craig, a publie school teach- 
er, at home; Mrs. H. J. Crull, Willamette, 


Tll.; Samuel B. Craig, Noblestown, Pa., 
and Bert J. Craig, Hollywood, Cal. The 


three sons followed the father’s profession 
as pharmacists. 

Mr. Craig, the last member of his 
father’s large family, passed away on 
Monday, Mar. 5, at 5 P. M., at the age 
of 87 years, 7 months, 14 days. Funeral 
services in his memory were conducted 
at the home on Mar. 7, in charge of Rev. 
A. M. Keifer, D.D., Supt. St. Paul’s 
Orphans’ and Old Folks’ Home at Green- 
ville, Pa., assisted by Rev. William F. 
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New Books 
of Interest 


| Was a Pagan 
by V. C. Kitchen 


First published in England, 
20,000 copies of this book sold on 
publication day. It is the life- 
story of a New York advertising 
executive ‘‘before’’ and ‘‘after’”’ his 
contact with the Oxford Group. 


$1.50 


Contemporary American 


Literature and Religion 
by Halford E. Luccock 


Rare is that 
book which 
gives a changed 
outlook on life. 


Contemporary American 
Literature end Religion 


Prof. Luccock 
strips modern 
writers of ex- 
ternalities and 
reveals their 
spiritual signifi- 
cance. In this 
book you delve 
beneath mere 
content to the 
meaning and 
significance of Sinclair Lewis, 


Aldous Huxley, James Joyce, D. 
H. Lawrence, Dorothy Parker and 
100 other contemporary authors. 
A book that is incisive, authorita- 
tive, and epigrammatic. 

A book that plumbs the spiritual- 
ity of our today. 310 pages, $2.00. 


A Book 
I Must Have 


Prayers for Services 


A Manual for Leaders of Worship 
Compiled and Edited by 


Morgan Phelps Noyes 


“This is the book for which many 
of us have been eagerly waiting. 
Here are more prayers all usable 
and more suggestions for pray- 
ers of a minister’s own compos- 
ing than in any other anthology.”’ 
—Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin. 
Three Indices—authors, first lines, 
topical, 290 pages. $2.50 


Order from your own bookseller, or 
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Ginder, a former pastor. Interment was 
made in the beautiful family plot in 
Woodland Cemetery at Grove City, Pa. 
Members of Canby Lodge, F. and A. M., 
conducted the Masonic Ritual Service at 
the grave. —G. 


MRS..GEO. A. WHITMORE 


Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Whitmore, widow 
of the late Rev. George A. Whitmore, died 
at her home, 302 West Orange St., Lan- 
caster, Pa., on Monday morning, Mar. 12, 


GHOR GH 


after a lingering illness of several years. 


She was born June 24, 1854, at Wood- 
stock, Va., a daughter of the late Con- 
rad and Elizabeth Dinges Lichliter. Mrs. 
Whitmore was a member of one of the 
oldest and best known. families in the 
Shenandoah Valley, all prominent mem- 
bers of the Reformed Church. In Wood- 


stock, where she was born and grew to 
womanhood and served as organist in St. 
Paul’s Church for 7 years, many of the 
older residents recall happy associations 
of her early days. On Oct. 20, 1880, she 
was united in marriage with the Rev. 
George A. Whitmore. Her brother, the 
late Rev. Wm. F. Lichliter, then pastor of 
St. Luke’s Church, Lancaster, Pa., and 
continuing pastor of the same Church for 
44 years, was the officiating clergyman. 
She was a resident of Lancaster, Pa., for 
the past 17 years, and a member of St. 
Luke’s Church. Previous to her coming 
to Laneaster, she resided at Millersville, 
Pa., where her husband was pastor of 
Zion’s Church for 12 years. Formerly he 
was pastor of Trinity Church, Thurmont, 
Md., for 17 years, and also served at Mt. 
Jackson, Va. Rev. Mr. Whitmore died 
May 22, 1931. Mrs. Whitmore took an 
active part in all Church organizations 
and was a great help to her husband in 
the work of the Church. She is survived 
by one daughter, Miss Ethel Whitmore, 
with whom she had made her home at 
Lancaster, Pa., and 3 sons, Bernard L., 
of Norristown, Pa.; the Rev. George W., 
of New York City, and Raymond L., 
editor of the “New Holland Clarion,” New 
Holland, Pa.; also 6 grandchildren, and 
one brother, Jacob H. Lichliter, at the 
Whitmore home in Lancaster. 

Funeral services were held at her home 
on Wednesday afternoon, Mar. 14, in 
charge of her pastor, the Rev. John F. 
Frantz, assisted by the Rev. C. George 
Bachman, New Holland, Pa., and the Rev. 
George P. Seibel, Lancaster. The follow- 
ing day her body was taken by auto to 
Woodstock, Va., where brief services were 
held in charge of the Rev. John B. Frantz, 
pastor of the Woodstock Church, Inter- 
ment was made in the family plot, in the 
Massanutten Cemetery. The Rev. John F. 
Frantz, who condueted the service in Lan- 
caster, is the father of the Rev. John B. 
Frantz, who officiated at the brief ser- 
vice in Woodstock. —J. F. F. 


ELDER CHARLES W. FISHER 


Mr. Charles W. Fisher, Elder and Treas- 
urer in Christ Church, Philadelphia, died 
within half an hour after a sudden heart 
attack, which came upon him while he was 
shoveling snow at his residence in Llan- 
erch, the morning of Feb. 26. His wife, 
Emily Kohler Fisher, and son Charles, Jr., 
a student at Mercersburg Academy, sur- 
vive him. The funeral service was con- 
ducted by his pastor, Rev. Aaron R. Tosh, 
assisted by two former pastors, Drs. 
Eugene L. MeLean and J. Rauch Stein. 
He was interred in Arlington Cemetery, 
Upper Darby, Mar. 1. 


Elder Charles W. Fisher 


Mr. Fisher was born in Philadelphia, 
Aug. 6, 1882, at 1614 Wallace St., which 
had been the home of his grandfather, 
Rev. Samuel Reed Fisher, D.D., a former 
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Six Volumes 
of 
Selected Sermons 
by 
Six Outstanding 
Preachers 


Sermons for Everyday Living. 
By Albert W. Beaven, President of 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
and President of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. 

Left-Handed Folks. By William 
S. Abernethy, Pastor of Calvary 
Baptist Church, Washington, D. C., 
and President of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. 

For Times Out of Joint. By 
Charles Lyon Seasholes, Pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Dayton, 
Ohio. : 

Reality in Religion. By John 
MacNeill, Principal of the Theo- 
logical Faculty of McMaster Uni- 
versity, and President of the Bap- 
tist World Alliance. 

The Sin of Being Ordinary. By 
Frank B. Fagerburg, Pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Sails and Anchors. By Harold 
C. Phillips, Pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

(Publication Date—May, 1934) 


$1.00 each 


CREATIVE MEN 


Our Fathers and Brethren 
(Drew Lectures in Biography) 
By , 
Bishop William Fraser McDowell 


This book is essentially Bishop 
McDowell’s apologia for his career. 
The six chapters are not so much 
biographies of Francis Asbury, 
Matthew Simpson, Edward Gayer 
Andrews, John Fletcher Hurst, 
James M. Thoburn, and James W. 
Bashford as they are interpreta- 
tions of great Church functions 
with which their work was asso- 
ciated. Two of the most moving 
chapters are those which discuss 
Edward Gayer Andrews as the 
ideal Bishop and James W. Bash- 
ford as a statesman Bishop. 


Price, net, $2.00 
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Head Master at Mercersburg, and his own 
father, Rev. Charles G. Fisher, D.D., former 
Editor of the “Reformed Church Messen- 
ger.” His mother was Mrs. Margaret Hay 
Fisher. Mr. Fisher graduated from Cen- 
tral High School in 1901 and from Haver- 
ford College in 1905. He was a member 
of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. On Oc- 
tober 25, 1916, he married Emily Kohler. 
For a while he was a journalist associated 
with the “Philadelphia Press,” and then 
local manager of the “Textile World.” 
Throughout his life he was actively con- 
nected with Christ Church, being organist 
in the Sunday School, and for many years 
a valuable official on the Consistory. A 
host of friends in Christ Church, shocked 
at his sudden death, bid him a sad yet 
affectionate farewell—until we meet 
again. —A. R. T. 


